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Current Trends in the 
Chicago Public Schools 


A Report of Recent 


Accomplishments and Plans 


Plans for the improvement of 
schools, if they are to succeed, need 
the wholehearted cooperation of school 
personnel, who put such plans into 
action, and community leaders, who 
create a climate favorable to such im- 
provements. In Chicago, these are 
forward-looking groups, and as I dis- 
cuss some of our recent accomplish- 
ments and present plans, I too shall 
have the forward thought in mind. 


Perhaps we can best emphasize the 
present situation and highlight the 
future by a quick reference to the past 
— looking at the past without wistful- 
ness or desire, but with the purpose of 
assessing gains. One hundred 
years ago Chicago enrolled its first 
high school class numbering less than 
two hundred, chosen by examination. 


our 


That year, the entire population of the 
city just about equalled the total high 
school enrollment of this year, 1956 — 
not quite 100,000. 

Visitors to Chicago in the 1850’s 
have left many accounts of their im- 
pressions. One traveler described it as 
“a city not in growth, but in revolution ; 
growth is much too slow a word for 
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the transformation of a hamlet of log- 
huts into a western New York, in the 
space of a few years.” Another visitor, 
less well disposed toward the “World 
renowned Chicago” as he termed it, 
found it “as mean a spot as ever I was 
in, yet.” 

Others remarked upon the fine trees, 
the wooden buildings, the streams of 
people crossing the sluggish but vital 
river, the mud, the wind, the bustling 
commerce, the number of churches — 
even upon the establishment of evening 
classes. One man wrote on leaving that 
though he had been in Chicago but a 


The Journal is pleased to publish this 
report on the state of Chicago schools 
by the General Superintendent. We have 
sought an article from Dr. Willis ever 
since his arrival in Chicago. However, 
as a man of action, he has always 
been too busy doing new things even 
to take time to write up previous accom- 
plishments. But Dr. Willis did at last 
pause long enough to sketch some of 
the work now under way in an address 
given at a meeting of the Citizens Schools 
Committee on October 6. This report is 
an adaptation of that address. You'll 
find it stimulating reading. 





few days, he had met many people with 
whom he should like to live all his days. 
We wound up, “Farewell ye charming 
people in that ugly city! 


thanks, warm hearts of Chicago!” 


Receive my 


Well the hearts are still warm, and 
the ugliness is fast being eliminated. 
Chicago can be proud of its appearance 
and of the projection of a greater 
future. The most impressive quality 
of Chicago is still, I believe, that air 
of change, the tremendous surge of 
energy that looks to the future as a 


constant challenge, constantly accepted. 


People are the most precious asset 
of Chicago; and its children should 
always be a chief concern. In planning 
their education, Chicago has never been 
content to serve them only for today; 
they must be served well for tomorrow 
also. For Chicago thinks forward, looks 
forward, and plans forward —- partic- 
ularly with regard to education. 

It thinks the 
modern trend, and at this time, | want 


and plans also in 
to group my remarks under six such 


trends. 


Interest 
In the Individual 

First among these trends is an in- 
creasing interest in the individual. This 
is, I believe, one of the greatest pre- 
occupations of people in general today. 
It is at the root of our insistence upon 
a diversified program of education, our 
determination to give all young people 
as much education as they can profit 
from for as long as they can benefit 
from school attendance, and our efforts 
to assist them, through all school and 
community resources, to make a place 
for themselves in life. 
seventh 


Four examples: first, our 


and eighth grade centers. These are 
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being developed to alleviate crowded 
conditions the size of 


schools in terms of enrollment, both 


and reduce 


of which prevent a youngster’s getting 


the most out of his school experience, 
but the centers also make it possible 
for us to serve the early adolescent 
group better. We «ll acknowledge that 
the youths of 12 and 13 require edu- 
cational experiences more like those of 
older youths than like those of younger 
children. The centers make this re- 
constructed program possible, and per- 
mit the teachers of these young people 
to focus their attention more fully upon 
the individual needs of pupils. This we 
are proceeding to evaluate carefully. 


Second, our junior college program, 
which has been exhaustively studied 
and reported on, has been expanded 
by a new branch at Amundsen, and by 
the transfer of the old Herzl branch 
to Crane. We hope to make increasing 
use of our junior colleges as part of 
our teacher training program, and to 
widen our service to students in ter- 
minal as well as in a variety of pre- 
professional programs. I will discuss 
our junior college television adventure 
in another context later. 


Third, we are trying to provide for 
another group of individuals heretofore 
denied any school experience — those 
children of such low mental ability that 
regular academic experiences, even in 
the 
question. After two years of experi- 


an ungraded setting, is out of 


mentation with trainable classes, we 
have recently expanded the program, 
and plans for more classes are under 
way. These TMH classes, as they are 
called, are exciting places to visit. 
Through the program of activities and 
the 


work of their devoted teachers, 
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these young people show marked im- 
provement. 

My last example of our concern for 
the individual is our expanded program 
of guidance services, particularly at 
the high school level. By consolidating 
all the 


guidance personnel under one bureau 


high school counseling and 
for consultant and in-service training 
the 


for a guidance program 


activities, we have strengthened 
framework 


that will reach every student. 


Schools as 
A Community Unit 

\ second modern trend is toward a 
the 
munity as a unit. Chicago, it has been 


growing focus upon local com- 
said, is not one city but a collection of 
small towns, of closely knit commun- 
ities. I believe this is true, not only of 
Chicago but of any large city, and I 
believe it is a strength upon which we 
can and should build. 

This belief was the source of our 


reorganization of school districts, 


whereby we created sixteen school 
communities of vertical structure. Each 
district is headed by a superintendent 
who is responsible for the total edu- 
cational program of his district from 
high school. 


kindergarten through 


Through this organization we have 
already gained in better articulation, 
heightened community interest, and im- 
proved educational patterns. Further- 
more, this organization increases the 
community focus upon the school as a 
community center. 

To further this trend, your Board 
of Education and the Chicago Park 
District are increasingly planning to- 
gether, with land being acquired by 
the parks adjacent to new schools, for 


the development of recreational centers. 
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We hope that as years go on, through 
this policy and through the increasing 
cooperation of these two public bodies, 
there will be fewer instances of schools 
surrounded only by concrete pavements 
with no play space and no beauty spot 
adjacent to them. 


Making Better 
Use of Leisure Time 

A third modetn trend or influence 
upon education if} one way or another 
is emphasis upon wise use of leisure 
time. This whole matter is, of course, 
closely related to another point I shall 
make later concerning our general edu- 
cational program. However, two con- 


ditions need to be'noted. The first is the 


- Jf . . . 
fact that urban living can deprive chil- 


dren of opportunities for growth as 
well as provide them with rich expe- 
the 
modern urban life: a city like Chicago 


riences. Let us _ face facts of 


great as it is — by its very character 
does not supply young people with the 
natural kind of family chores and rural 
pastimes that many of us enjoyed when 
we were growing up and that did so 
much to give us a sense of responsi- 
bility and of personal worth. Apartment 
life and city streets deprive young 
people of wholesome growth experi- 
ences. As a result, the city must pro- 
vide substitute growth experiences that 
will enrich and advance our young 
people. 

To meet these conditions, we have 
for the past two years reinstated free 
summer school classes. We have there- 
by enriched the educational experience 
of many children and provided them 
with wholesome activities during the 
long summer months. 
recreation 


Wholesome throughout 


the year is needed not only as a pre- 
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ventive measure but as an educational 
experience also. For this reason, we 
have expanded our recreational pro- 
gram through our Social Centers and 
through better development of school 
grounds. In order to give this program 
greater organizational unity and im- 
petus, the various bureaus and divisions 
supervising the different phases of rec- 
reation have been brought together 
under one bureau. 


Long Range Planning 
For Increased Efficiency 

Fourth is the modern trend of long 
range planning in management, and 
constant attention to efficiency in busi- 
ness. On this I have much to say, but 
I shall content myself with but a few 
instances. 


In the past, schools have been created 
after their need was demonstrated, and 
financed on a_hand-to-mouth basis. 
We are trying, with uneven success, 
to sharpen our predictions and so an- 
ticipate community needs for class- 
rooms. Obviously we will never achieve 
complete accuracy in this particular 
since we cannot determine exactly just 
what the population shifts will be. 
Perhaps I can best illustrate this point 


by remarking that the public housing 


developments alone — exclusive of pri- 
vate building — now under way will 
add 35,000 children to our schools. 


However, in the matter of financing, 
we can manage better just on the face 
of things. After financing school build- 
ing from 1951 to 1957 by bond issues, 
we are now planning to seek legislative 
approval to supplement these bond 
issues with a levy of 6 cents so that we 
can provide for some buildings on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. I might add that 
approval of the bond issue in 1951 was 
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given 3 to 1, and in 1955, 6% to 1 — 
indicating the public’s confidence in 
the Board of Education and citizen 
interest in and understanding of the 


needs to be met. 


Your Board gives close and crea- 
tive attention to many other phases of 
management in such matters as those 
of our real estate holdings, investment 
of money, and purchasing practices 
which enable us to take advantage of 
discounts and competitive bidding. Sev- 
eral changes in our procedures for 
business management in the last few 
years have greatly improved our posi- 
tion in operating services. As one 
example, I cite the present use of 
outside architectural firms. At present 
17 firms have been employed for one 
or two buildings in the extensive build- 
ing program now under way. Three 
different firms have been employed in 
preparing plans for playground and 
recreational facilities. 


In teacher personnel, we have insti- 
tuted several changes. The single salary 
scale is but one. In the recruitment of 
teachers we have modified our pro- 
cedures to enable us to employ college 
graduates in the spring — when other 
schools are assigning new personnel. 
We have abandoned the master’s degree 
as a requirement for teaching high 
school academic subjects, feeling that 
the single salary scale will give the im- 
petus for young teachers to seek pro- 
fession improvement through graduate 
work. We have instituted counselors to 
help applicants and to work out per- 
sonnel matters related to assignmnts. 
These changes will have increasing im- 
pact as time goes on. 

While discussing personnel, I wish to 
mention the conference held for two 
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Moraine Hotel with 
members of my cabinet and district 
superintendents. We have worked to- 
gether there with our sleeves rolled 
up, and we have spent our few leisure 
hours together. These conferences have 
been highly useful in affording us time 
to work out our plans together, re- 
moved from the telephone and ap- 
pointment book. But they have served 
another equally valuable service in the 
esprit de corps that they have en- 
gendered. When you get to know your 
fellow workers as persons, the working 


summers at the 


relationship is improved too. 


Use of Technical Aids 
In Education 

Another modern trend with which 
we are in tune is the application of 
technicological inventions to the pur- 
poses of education. The most recent 
and most dramatic is in the use of 
television as a teaching medium. 


With the aid of $165,000 from the 
Ford Foundation, we have undertaken 
the presentation of the basic two year 
courses at the junior college level over 
Station WTTW. The Board of Edu- 
cation has voted to award the degree 
of Associate in Arts to those who com- 
plete the full course with examinations. 
Registration is limited to those who 
would be accepted in the regular 
courses. 

Chicago can well be proud of this 
venture. At present we have enrolled 
for these courses the equivalent of 
550 full-time students. This is a na- 
tional “‘first,”” and has already quick- 
ened the public’s interest in our colleges 
in particular and in continued education 
in general. 

Last spring we made two other uses 
of TV. One was a series of reports to 
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the public, also over Channel 11. The 
response to these was gratifying. The 
other was a two-week controlled ex- 
periment in the teaching of certain 
units of high school mathematics and 
physics. Again, the results were grati- 
fying. Other uses of television as an 
educational medium are under way. 
These are all exciting ventures of 
great potential as a means of offering 
continuous educational experiences to 
the population at large. Through tele- 
vision we can stimulate the public to 
undertake constructive and organized 
study and we can add to their lives 
richer rewards from such study. 


Evaluation of the 
Educational Program 


Finally, I want to mention the trend 
of the present public evaluation of the 
educational program and of our staff 
evaluation. Although the public has 
always been interested in its schools, 
and Chicago in particular has had the 
benefits from the watchfulness of such 
groups as the Citizens School Com- 
mittee, I believe that the character of 
the evoluation is changing across the 
nation. 


The White House Conference 
showed most plainly that the American 
community wants a strong program of 
education not only for skill in tool 
subjects but also for character and a 
value system. Thus I believe the eval- 
uation has moved from attention to 
details and wistful comparisons with 
the past to an assessment of the pro- 
gram in terms of the needs of the 
present and future, with emphasis upon 
general educational experiences neces- 
sary to life. Education, which has so 
vast an influence upon the future, must 
itself keep abreast of the times, remain- 
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ing sensitive to changes in our culture 
and responding to them. 


The content and pattern of our edu- 


cational program needs constant as- 


sessment. Perhaps we shall find our 
present patterns satisfactory; perhaps 


As- 


sessment, even criticism, does not 


we shall want to change them. 


necessarily imply faultfinding or dis- 
satisfaction. 


High School Program 
Under Study 


In keeping with the trend to eval- 


I 
| 


uate the larger aims and achievements 


of our program, we are at present 
undertaking a study of our high school 
program of studies and details in re- 


lation thereto. Debating the relative 
merits of various courses as require- 
ments for graduation or as electives is 


not than 


much easier debating the 
number of angels who can dance on 
the head of a pin. No matter what 
we require, some good partisans will 
And remain 


be disappointed ! uncon- 


vinced. 

Far more central to our problem, I 
feel, are the methods we use to help 
young people select wise programs for 
themselves. In so doing, each teacher 
will be discharging one phase of his 
basic guidance responsibility and serv- 
ice, and assuring, regardless of set 
requisites, that each youth has made 
what is for him the fullest use of his 
opportunities. 

There is an age-old controversy be- 
tween general education and vocational 
education. That controversy has done 
nothing to further the cause of either. 
First, the 
general values of vocational education 


Let us remember two things : 


and the vocational values of general 
education. Second, let us remember 
that each is an essential part of a 
diversified program of education which 
tries to provide for the needs of all. 
We encourage our young people to see 
the value in all work as a contribution 
to society. Cannot we follow our own 
preaching and see our work, wherever 
it lies, as a contribution to society, 
worthy of note, and of equal value 
with others ? 

Wherever we teach, whatever we 
teach, our charge goes beyond parroted 
facts or set formulas. Imagination, 
curiosity, flexibility, and originality are 
what we seek in the intellectual growth 
of young people, just as we seek 
to develop responsiveness, sympathy, 
humility, and understanding in their 
hearts. 

It is for build 


tomorrow. 


tomorrow we and 


work. Our children are 
They are the ones who shall embark 
on the ocean ships in Chicago, ride the 
Monorail to O’Hare Field, and buy 
licenses in the Fort Dearborn Project. 
They will fly faster than sound, heat 
their homes with atomic power, and 
forget what polio leaves behind it. 
But that will be only part of their 
lives. There will be music and art and 
literature, with time to enjoy them all. 
There will be, still, love and friendship 
and brotherhood. Life will never re- 
solve itself into a series of pushbuttons, 
And so 
long as man does live, education will 
the 


everlasting values which are, not values 


not so long as man shall live. 


have heavy responsibilities for 
of stone or gold, of power or machines, 


but values of good will among men. 
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Experimenting with 


Upper Grade Centers 


Hess School Program Provides 


Differentiated Instruction 


As we move into the 


of the twentieth century - 


Sec md hal f 
a century 


of accelerated progress, with atomic 
energy, air travel, automation, and an 
increased need for specialists and tech- 
nicians — it is time we pause and re- 


evaluate some of our thinking in 


education. We have moved from the 
formal, stereotyped procedures of the 
Nineteenth Century into the transition 
period of readjustment that comes with 
a change in ideas and concepts. 

We have now reached the point at 


which national survival and welfare 
demands the most effective and efficient 


utilization of our natural resources, 
and it is time we begin on a large scale 
to think in 


terms of efficiency and 


Because of the current emphasis on 
efficient utilization of building facilities 
and the desire to provide schools suited 
to the needs of particular communities, 
the new Hess School was “different” from 
the start. The unique program instituted 
there and its encouraging results are 
already topics of conversation among 
local school people. This report by Mr. 
Connery, Hess principal, clearly explains 
a significant departure in Chicago edu- 
cation. 
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flexibility in education. We do not put 
small wheels on big cars, or big wheels 
on small cars. Some people and some 
children have more ability, more po- 
tential, and more service to offer than 
others. When buying a suit of clothes, 
you want a suit that fits, and all men 
do not wear the same size. To get the 
best fit requires proper tailoring. 
Every school, every community dif- 
fers, and what works one place may be 
completely ineffective in another area. 
Standards that fit well in one section 
of the city may be completely out of 
harmony with the needs of another. 
The Hess School was designed to meet 
the 
Guided by the personal 


the specific needs of Lawndale 
Community. 
interest and encouragement of the 
General Superintendent, it has reached 
out into the community to create an 
educational institution that is a com- 
plete departure from the formalized 
concept of a large city school. It is a 
school in which the only instructions 
given the principal were to get the com- 
plete cooperation of all departments 
of the Board of Education, to establish 
the needs of the 


a school suited to 
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Chicago Public School Photos 


The building bought for the Hess School is ideal for an upper grade center. 


community, and to provide a program 
that would challenge the children to 
better and more extended academic 
life. With these in mind the school was 
organized. 


School Plant Is 
Unusually Desirable 

The Hess Upper Grade Center is 
located at 3500 West Douglas Boule- 
vard, an area of double shift schools, 
overcrowded units, and a 
community in which a change from 
the stereotyped academic situation was 
definitely indicated. The building, con- 
structed in 1925 for the Jewish Peoples 
Institute, was purchased and rehabil- 
itated by the Board of Education. It 
is now a unique school with a physical 
plant unlike that of any other school 
in Chicago. 


dwelling 


Classrooms are light and pleasant, 
the music room is terraced, and the art 
room has saw-tooth sky lights that 
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provide artistic northern light. A large 
gymnasium provides ample space for 
physical activity, the 60 foot swimming 
pool is one of the finest in the city, 
there are twenty private showers for 
the girls and a large gang shower for 


the boys. The auditorium has a seating 
capacity of 800 and a stage equipped 
with professional lighting equipment, 
four-story fly galleries, and dressing 
rooms on three floor levels. 


There is 
an outdoor dancing pavilion on the 
roof and an ample basement area where 
each pupil has an individual locker. 

The school was named for Julius 
Hays Hess, a famous Chicago pedia- 
trician, and opened on November 14, 
1955. At that time seventh and eighth 
grade pupils were transferred in from 
and Howland Schools. 
Since then some of Herzl School's 
seventh and eighth grades have been 
added. Advanced ungraded children 


the Lawson 
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were drawn from a wider area covering 
a half-dozen schools. 

This fusion was accomplished with- 
out friction between the various groups, 
and in a very short time the entire 
student body was permeated with a 
feeling of loyalty and unity toward 
“their school.” This spirit of belong- 
ing is continuously emphasized since 
it is such an important factor in good 
discipline, particularly 


among. teen- 


agers. 


Reasons for Establishment 
Of Upper Grade Center 


The decision to have only the upper 
grades at the new school resulted from 
a number of factors. A governing 
was that the building 
and its equipment were best suited to 
use by older children. Since such chil- 
dren could be 


consideration 


drawn from 


greater 
distances, the number of pupils in each 
grade would be large enough to permit 
efficient homogeneous 


grouping for 


instruction. Then, too, there were many 
psychological benefits to be gained by 


removing these adolescents, many of 
whom were over-age in grade, from 
contact with immature preadolescents 
and the more paternal atmosphere of 
the typical elementary school. 

The school is organized on a four 
track plan. Children with unusually 
high ability are grouped together, have 
an accelerated and enriched program 
that challenges each child at his own 
level, and provides for efficient and 
rapid academic advancement. If a child 
has a reading level of 9.6, he is not 
placed in the same class as one with a 
reading score of 3.4, but rather in a 
group that stimulates further progress 
and provides suitable competition. He 
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is under constant pressure to work up 
to his ability. 

The classroom teachers expect and 
require more from those who have 
more to offer. One class, with a read- 
ing achievement span of 7.6 to 11.6 is 
moving into areas of literature and 
social studies that will undoubtedly be 
quite valuable to them in their high 
school experiences. These students are 
not given an opportunity to develop 
poor study habits and attitudes while 
wasting their time waiting for slow 
pupils to do their work. Hence they 
are less likely to become high school 
drop-outs, and society will derive 
greater benefit from their above- 
average talents. 


Pupils Grouped 
According to Ability 


The second track at Hess consists 
of homogeneously grouped pupils with 
average academic ability. Here again, 
though they do not have the potential 
of the upper track pupils, students 
compete with their academic peers 
and are not weighted down with slow 
learners. At the same time all of the 
awards for academic achievement are 
not taken 
learners. 


from them by the rapid 


The third grouping is composed of 
those with less than average academic 
ability. In a departmentalized program 
such as that at Hess, the teachers 
modify the curriculum to meet pupils 
“where they are.” Fundamentals are 
stressed, especially those of arithmetic. 
Review, drill, and more drill is the 
method found most effective for build- 
ing good foundation, without which 
further progress is difficult if not im- 
possible. 
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Activities are centered 


around learning cores. 


Children in one group may move 


into another if 


they make suitable 


progress. However, the difference be- 
tween groupings is not stressed as an 
incentive to work harder, since it is 
felt that gains so attained might be 
outweighed by feelings of inferiority 


or superiority. 


Mentally Handicapped 
Provided for in Program 
The fourth track includes the 


men- 
tally handicapped and consists of three 
advanced ungraded divisions for boys 
and girls. One teacher handles language 
arts, one social studies, and the other 
arithmetic and science. The ungraded 
pupils are also programmed for art, 
music, swimming, gym, hall guard 
duty, and patrol service. 


The 


fifty-five minute periods with double 


school day is organized into 


periods devoted to the major areas of 


learning. Arithmetic and science are 


integrated, and all language arts are 


grouped together as a unit. Art, music, 
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library, gym, swimming, metal shop, 


wood and plastics, clothing, social 
studies, and social development are 
part of the program. A foods labora- 
tory is under construction and is ex- 
pected to be ready for use in the near 
With the completion of this 


room, the girls will have a 


future. 
balanced 
home economics program far superior 
to that usually found in the elementary 
school. 

The activities program at Hess in- 
cludes water ballet, chorus, tumbling, 
student government, an art club, a 
library club, a science club, and team 
games. Both teams and_ individuals 
have been extremely successful in the 
athletic events conducted at nearby 
Douglas Park. Park officials have been 
very cooperative and helpful in aiding 
with individual problems. Sometimes 
in the myopia of education the abilities 
that children have for achievements 
other than academic are overlooked. A 


close relationship with recreation ac- 
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tivities in the vicinity seems to produce 
in the minds of the children a feeling 
of continuity between the school and 
the community. 


Emphasis Placed 
On Social Development 


In the social development program, 
progress is being made toward a core- 
type organization that will radiate into 
the other areas of learning. This pro- 
gram covers the areas of personal and 
social living, personality development, 
future vocations. It is from this 
that 


train for economic competence through 


and 
base steps are being taken to 
arithmetic and science; ability to com- 
municate through the language arts; 
social living through citizenship, his- 
tory, and geography; appreciation of 
the fine arts through music and art; 
vocational guidance through shop work, 
aptitude testing, and the personal in- 
terest of teachers in the children. 


Shopwork provides vocational training both for boys and girls. 
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It is in the social development pro- 
gram that greatest emphasis is placed 
upon courtesy, learning to accept re- 
sponsibility, neatness of dress, the value 
of a well rounded personality, and the 
ability to meet new situations and dis- 
appointments in a mature manner. The 
course in social development also gives 
the students a much-needed opportunity 
to talk over problems of behavior, 
dress, and social activities and appears 
to have had a beneficial effect in im- 
proving morale, behavior, and poise. 

An experimental program, in con- 
junction with the Bureau of Counseling 
and Guidance, involving a systematic 
approach and study of the vocational 
choices, aptitudes, interests, and abil- 
ities of the children in the first three 
tracks has just been inaugurated. It is 
anticipated that these new experiences 
will enable students to make a wiser 
choice of educational opportunities in 
high school. 


— 





Academic Progress 
Is Impressive 

On the academic side there has been 
some definite progress. During one 
semester, in the three ungraded di- 
visions (48 pupils), there was a gain 
of from one to thirty months in read- 
ing and a-gain of from two to twenty- 


two months in arithmetic. 


A special 
social studies program for the mentally 


handicapped has developed enthusiastic 
participation. Significant outcomes by 
observation and anecdotal records were 
desirable social growth, eagerness to 
utilize and participate in reading and 
in oral and written language expe- 
riences, reduced truancy, and improved 
group behavior. 

In the regular grades, the wide range 
of reading (2.8 to 12.2) and arithmetic 
(3.8 to 8.7) achievement and the large 
number of pupils at each grade level 
made it both desirable and possible to 
group the children homogeneously to 
reduce the spread in each classroom. 
Considerable diagnostic and remedial 
work was given in both of those subject 
fields and the gains were gratifying. 

Reading test results at the end of 
the that 7A 
(196 pupils) gained an average of five 


year indicated grade 
months during the semester despite a 
median I.Q. of eighty-seven for the 
group. The most significant improve- 
ment in reading achievement was made 
by the average group, with a median 
gain of eight months and the upper 
group with a median gain of nine 
months. 

Arithmetic scores showed a median 
gain of five months. The lower groups 
averaged six months gain, the middle 
groups five months, and the upper 
group four months. When averages of a 
large group are given, the amazing 
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achievements of individuals are ob- 
scured. It would be more spectacular 
to record the two-to-three years gain 
of some twenty pupils and omit the 
negligible gains of those in need of 
special placement. 


Improvement Attitudes 
Become Apparent 

Aside from the academic improve- 
ment and perhaps above it, probably 
the most notable change at Hess has 
been in the improved attitudes and the 
better outlook developed by the stu- 
dents. They seem to have acquired 
a sense of responsibility, of having 
gained something socially and academ- 
ically while students at Hess. 

The separation from the younger 
children; such added facilities as the 
swimming pool, wood shop, metal shop, 
and clothing room; the departmen- 
talized program; and the individual 
lockers, all add up to a more mature 
atmosphere in which the many over- 
age pupils can, through special place- 
ment, guidance, and activities, achieve 
a felling of worth and success not so 
readily attained in the usual elementary 
school situation. The students have 
established enviable records of attend- 
ance, citizenship, academic accomplish- 
ments, and have developed a distinct 
pride in meeting and solving the many 
problems of growing up. 

At the close of its first year of 
operation there is ample evidence to 
indicate that the upper-grade program 
developed at Hess is meeting the needs 
of the teeen-age group in the Lawndale 
community far more successfully than 
the standard school plan of organiza- 
tion, and that introduetion of similar 
upper-grade units in other areas should 
be considered. 
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Developing an Effective 
Program for IC Classes 


Tested Teaching Aids 


For Pre-Reading Groups 


There are many reasons why some 
six-year-old children are not ready 
for the traditional first grade. These 
include physical defects, emotional 
disturbances, limited first hand expe- 
riences, illiterate family background, 
poor speaking vocabulary, insufficient 
attention span, and — in some cases — 
mental retardation. These limitations 
make it impossible for some six-year- 
olds to be successful in a typical first 
grade classroom. The 1C program in 
Chicago schools has been set up to meet 


the varying needs of these youngsters. 
Although teaching 1C groups in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods, we find ourselves 
meeting basic problems in much the 
same way. We find that constant eval- 
uation is necessary and hope that this 
article may serve to encourage others 
in their efforts to provide a challenging 
program in this important area. 


Often the 1C teacher is confronted 
by anxious parents who are very much 
concerned about their child’s placement 
in 1C. The 1C teacher must believe in 
the value of her program, in the in- 
dividual worth of each child and her 
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@ Bailey Bishop and 
Idah N. Lorentzen 


responsibility to develop his potential- 
ities if she is to convince parents that 
the 1C placement is the proper course. 


She must explain to the parents how 
the program is designed to prevent 
failure in the reading and other ac- 
tivities of the first grade. She must 
help the parents understand that all 
children of six are not ready for the 
first grade, that each child develops at 
his own rate, some more slowly than 
others. This does not mean that the 
slowly developing child is necessarily 
mentally retarded. It merely means 


that he needs more time to develop. 


She must show parents how the pro- 
gram is planned to meet the individual 
needs of the children, explaining how 
much better it is for the mental health 


Two talented classroom teachers discuss 
the nature of an effective 1C program 
and detail specific teaching aids which 
put theory into practice. Experienced pri- 
mary teachers will find the article useful; 
newer ones will find it indispensable. Mrs. 
Bishop teaches at Colman School, Mrs. 
Lorentzen at McCosh School. 





of the child that he 
beyond his ability. 


not be pushed 
To do so might 
frustrations that 
could affect subsequent health, learn- 


cause anxieties and 


ing, and well being. 


Proper Classroom 
Environment Important 

The 1C room must be attractive and 
provide centers of interest which give 
children access to a variety of expe- 
riences which stimulate opportunities 
for living and learning. 

There should be a library corner 
attractively arranged with a small table 
and book shelves to encourage children 
to come to browse. The science corner 
should include science exhibits, experi- 
ments, pets, growing things, and such 
collections as stones and seeds. It may 
also have a bulletin board for pictures, 
records, and charts. 


A play corner with a doll, doll bed, 


doll buggy, table, chairs, and the like, 


is good home and 


for dramatizing 
family life. This area may also con- 
tain games, puzzles, trucks, blocks, and 
Somewhere in the 


other toys. room 


there should be one or more large 
easels, paints and brushes, construction 
paper, paste and scissors. 

A large bulletin board should be a 
vital center of interest. Posted on it 
may be pictures in connection with 
the unit of study, such news items as 
children’s birthdays or new _ babies, 
clippings, notices of trips, school and 
room news, illustrations of the seasons 
(i.e. Fall is Here Winter is Fun- 
Signs of Spring). Displays should be 
changed frequently to maintain the 


children’s interest. 
A good 1C program should provide 


meaningful experiences which will pre- 
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pare the children to meet with ease the 
academic and social requirements of 
the regular first grade. 

A unit of study or several of them 
are a must in 1C. The unit method is 
a way of teaching that it has a central 
theme, is rich in language experiences, 
involves working and planning to- 
gether, gaining useful information, and 
developing’ critical thinking by the con- 
stant evaluation of the unit’s progress. 


Developing Units 
Of Study 

The unit combines the use of simple, 
natural experiences out of which can 


flow specific, definite goals. 


Units can 
be varied so as to include all areas 
of learning—science, arithmetic, social 
studies, physical education, health, 
safety, music, art, reading, and the 
other language arts. Since a unit is one 
way of combining the above learnings 
with skills, it is of utmost value’ to 
the 1C teacher. 

The children in 1C are not required 
to cover a certain number of books so 
ample time is permitted the teacher to 
carry on this type of program. A unit 
may take several weeks or it may run 
for months, whatever the length of 
time, it is a stimulating situation for 
both the teacher and child. The suc- 
cess of a unit depends upon the en- 
thusiasm and planning on the part of 


the teacher. 


Space does not permit the description 
of how a unit is started and carried on, 
but there is ample resource material 
describing in detail such unit studies 
as the postman, the train, the police- 


man, the zoo, etcetera. 
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Most children who are placed in 1C 
have had very limited language expe- 
riences. Usually they have had little 
encouragement at home to talk about 
their experiences. Nor has effort been 
made to increase their vocabulary and 
stimulate an interest in the world about 
them. The 1C program should provide 
enriched, purposeful language experi- 
ences which involve opportunities to 
tell, to listen, to observe, to think, to 
follow directions, and to do. 


Providing Necessary 
Language Experiences 
Help will also be needed in auditory 


training. Pupils must be helped to 
listen carefully and to discriminate 
between different sounds. They must 
also be taught to reproduce and re- 


member sounds. 


built 
upon the ability to use and understand 


The skills taught in 1B are 


the spoken language. Research in the 
field of reading shows that there is a 
correlation between the ability to ex- 
press oneself and the ability to learn 
to read. 

Although most children coming to 1C 
have some understanding of numbers, 
they must be provided with activities 
that will furtaer develop number 
concepts. 

Just as we no longer use the alpha- 
bet method in learning to read, so in 
numbers we no longer rely on count- 
ing to establish quantitative meanings. 
Children must learn that the symbol 5 
means five objects, the symbol 2 two 
objects, etcetera. 

The 


program 


the 1C 
opportunities 


varied activities of 


provide rich 
to explore number situations, develop 
number concepts, recognize and under- 


stand the meaning of numbers. 
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Growth through 


Science Activities 


Since the 1C child needs many kinds 
of experiences to develop interest in 
the simple, everyday phenomena of 
daily living, a good science program 
is also essential. The child should have 
opportunities to observe, to experiment, 
to use materials, to evaluate, to assume 
responsibilities, and to share duties. 
The science program affords stimulus 
in these many areas of learning. The 
experimental procedures of science cre- 
ate countless opportunities for children 
to express themselves ; however science 
experiences must be kept at the child’s 
level of maturity and a great variety 
methods used to 


of materials and 


make science attitudes and concepts 


meaningful. 

Inasmuch as many children in 1C 
have poor coordination, time should be 
allowed for developing motor control. 
Definite activities should be utilized to 
develop both large and small muscles. 
Success in writing, drawing, painting, 
cutting, and rhythms depend on good 
coordination. 


A good 1C 


include opportunities for many expe- 


program should also 
riences that will increase attention span 
and develop good work habits, self 
wise 


reliance, thinking, 


the ability to make decisions, the ability 


independent 


to follow directions, and the ability to 
work and play together. 


The first few weeks of school should 
be spent orienting the children to the 
room, the school, and the school fa- 
cilities. This will provide many op- 
for talking together and 
establishing rapport. 


The 1C 


portunities 


teacher must never lose 


sight of the fact that she is preparing 
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her children in the skills necessary 


for beginning reading, writing, and 


numbers. The program is meaningless 
unless the teacher is constantly aware 
of the ends toward which she labors. 
The following pages detail a num- 
ber of specific aids which have proved 
useful in our 1C classes. It is hoped 
that they or adaptations of them might 
be equally useful with other classes. 


Experience Charts 

Charts based on a room experience 
which may be a trip to the post office 
or the fire station, a walk around the 
block, room pets, room rules, or com- 
munity helpers provide a number of 
learnings. 


From these charts, the children learn 
to move their eyes from left to right 
and from line to line. They learn to 
match sentences and words. The alert 
teacher is constantly aware of the basic 
words in the beginning primers and 
will encourage the children to use 
these control words as often as pos- 
sible in chart stories. She will have 
the children find and frame these con- 


trol words. 


Color Games 

(1.) Use eight twelve-inch squares 
of tag board. On each card paste one 
of the eight basic colors. Tell child to 
bounce the big room ball on the red 
circle, the blue circle, the yellow circle, 
and so on. 

(2.) Make a large brown paper tree. 
Staple together eight paper leaves of 
different colors. When the child can 
identify all eight colors, let him thumb 
tack his 
name on it on the tree. 


cluster of leaves with his 
(3.) On eight twelve-inch squares 


of tag board make attractive houses in 
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eight different colors. Make a pocket 
at the bottom of each for the insertion 
of a flash card. On one side of the 
flash card paste a color, on the other 
the printed name of the color. Make 
several of the same cards for each 
house. Make a postman’s hat and bag. 
Have the children take turns delivering 
the “mail” to the houses. At first the 
color red is delivered to the red house. 
Later the word is substituted for the 
color. Be sure to have a large color 
dictionary on the wall for reference. 
This game can also be used with num- 
bers up to ten. 


(4.) Large cardboard games can be 
made for individual use. In one column 
of each paste colored rabbits. The 
names of the colors are placed at ran- 
dom in another column. Punch holes 
near the rabbits and the words. Using a 
shoe string, connect the right picture 
with the right word. 


(5.) make color 
scrapbooks by finding and cutting out 
colored pictures in magazines. 


Children can 
Have 
them paste all like colored pictures on 
the same page. 


Auditory Games 

(1.) To develop listening, have chil- 
dren put heads down, listen, and guess 
the causes of sounds the teacher makes, 
such as crumpling paper, tapping on a 
desk or window, cutting paper, writing 
on the blackboard. 

(2.) Another good listening game 
is “Littlke Tommy Tittlemouse.” One 
child with face covered identifies the 
voice of the child who says, “Who 
am I?” in the following verse: 

(To be said in unison by the chil- 
dren) 
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Little Tommy Tittlemouse 
Lived in a little house 
Someone’s knocking at my door 


Me! Oh! My! Someone’s saying 


(Teacher points to one child who 
SAYS ) 
Who am I? 


Child guesses who said, “Who 
am |?” 


Games Emphasizing 
Beginning Sounds 
(l.) Teacher says : see—sing—soap 
ball. raise hands at 
the word that begins differently. Later 


The children 


on the children can give the teacher 
a list of words that begin with the 
same sound. 


(2.) The names of the children in 
the room can be used to help hear be- 
ginning sounds. For example: Samuel, 
Susan, Sandra; Donald, David, Doris; 
Jean, James, Jeanette. The names can 
also be related to the family in the 
basic reader. Samuel begins like Sally, 
Jean like Jane, and David like Dick. 

Rhymes may be introduced only 
after the children have had consider- 
able practice with beginning sounds. 
Otherwise it confuses them. 

(3.) For work at seats the children 
The teacher 
children to 


can do sound pictures. 
ask the suggest a 
picture for her to draw on the board, 


may 


one that begins like Melvin’s name. 


Pictures suggested may be Melvin, 
mother, milk, Margaret, man, etcetera. 
The series of pictures may be copied 
by the children. 

(4.) Children can also make sound 
scrap books. They look through mag- 
azines and find pictures that begin 


with the sound they are learning. 
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Number Games 

A large number dictionary and a 
number table with objects that can be 
manipulated are helpful in building 
number concepts. It is advisable to in- 
troduce a different number each week. 
The number can be dramatized through 
the use of the bulletin board and scrap 
book games. 


Holding up a number and letting 
the children bounce, jump rope, clap 
to the number indicated on the card 
is simple and effective. Bean bag and 
bowling games are also excellent for 
numbers. 


Providing each child with a spool 
box containing lima beans, pegs, or 
small square beads enables them to 
manipulate items as means of building 
number concepts and groupings. 


Along with the building of number 
concepts, children must learn a number 
vocabulary. ‘They must acquire the 
meaning of first, second, third, last, 
next to last, smallest, largest, center, 


most, few, closest, and half. 


A large calendar, made by the teach- 
er and decorated by the children in 
keeping with the months, provides 
many learning situations. The children 
learn the days of the week, the names 
of the months and at the same time 
have meaningful counting experiences 
as they build the calendar day by day. 


Science Experiences 

A walk around the block is a good 
way to begin a science program. The 
children can observe the weather, the 
trees, the sky, hear the birds, touch 
the grass, smell the earth, and feel the 
wind. They are using all their senses. 


Encourage the children to bring 


in such materials for study as buds, 
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leaves, and seeds, according to the 


season. 


Aw 


growing plants. 


room should contain 


many 
In the spring, soak 
seeds and plant them in a glass con- 
tainer so that the children can see the 
roots growing. Different kinds of in- 
door gardens can be made by using 
a variety of seeds, cuttings of carrot 
tops, turnip tops, and pineapple tops. 
Sweet potatoes make attractive indoor 
plants. 


Fish, turtles, tadpoles, newts, 


hamsters, rabbits, and parakeets are 
good schoolroom pets. The care and 
feeding of pets is good training for 


future responsibilities. 


After a rain, talk about the puddles 
of water in the playground. Observe 
later that the playground has dried up. 
Explain that what has happened to the 
water is evaporation. One way to il- 
lustrate this half fill a 
glass with water and mark the water- 
line with red mystic tape. Let the 
children see how the water evaporates 


would be to 


in a few days. Other simple experi- 
ments that explain evaporation, include 
wetting the blackboard, drying doll 
clothes, 


and 


watching water in the 


fish bowl and turtle bowl. 

From a box containing clips, 
tacks, bobby pins, wooden pegs, paper 
squares, buttons, glass beads, and the 
like, the children learn that magnets 
attract some materials but not others. 
List and draw pictures of the things 


the magnet 


Make 
story of this experiment. 


attracts. a chart 

The teacher can purchase or make a 
large cardboard thermometer to record 
the daily temperature. Mark the daily 
weather (sunny, cloudy, rainy, windy) 
on the large calendar. 


Motor Control 

Adequate time should be allotted 
for motor development. Rhythms and 
games help develop the large muscles. 
Simple folk dances such as “Ach Ja,” 
“Skip to my Lou,” “Paw Paw Patch,” 
and “Shoe Fly” are good rhythm ac- 
tivities. Throwing games such as ring 
toss, bean bag and bowling help de- 
velop coordination. 


Cutting and pasting for scrap books, 
friezes, number and sound pictures, 
finger painting, tempera painting, and 
coloring help develop the small muscle 
control necessary for handwriting. 


The 1C children must 
remember that these children are not 
ready to sit still for very long at a 
time. This means that the 1C program 
must be flexible in order to meet the 
needs of this type of child. 


teacher of 


The above are just a few of scores 
of activities and experiences suited to 
The 1C teacher will 
want to adapt and add to these and 
should feel perfectly free to do so, 


the 1C classroom. 


bearing always in mind her basic aim: 
preparing the pupils for successful 


work in the regular first grade. 


During the school year 1955-56, nearly 12,000 pupils 


were enrolled in 1C classes in Chicago schools. 
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Enlisting Community Support 


To Prevent School Vandalism 


@ Donald J. Blyth, Curtis C. Melnick, Lorraine M. 
Sullivan, and Herbert M. Zimmerman 


The District Seven School-Com- 


munity Anti-Vandalism Project was 
conceived in the Spring of 1955 to 
attempt the mobilization of school and 
community resources in a total war 
against school vandalism. From the 
beginning, the project was planned as 
educational, positive, and long-range 
in approach rather than symptomatic, 
punitive, and short-term. The effort 
was to bring together the experience 
and the viewpoints of as many persons 
and organizations as 
multi-faceted attack. 

accomplished through a 


possible in a 
This was to be 
program of 
action in a school-community partner- 
ship whereby the school would rein- 
force the community and the com- 
munity reinforce the school. 

Aware that there was already in 
existence an official committee dealing 
with the problem on a city-wide level, 
the four coordinators approached the 
problem through joint effort by public 
and parochial schools and by com- 
munity groups within one of the newly 
organized school districts. 

District with 
mentary 


Seven, fourteen ele- 


schools contributing to a 
single general high school, a high in- 
cidence of vandalism, a heterogeneous 
population, and many established com- 
munity organizations, was selected as 
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the area of operation. As the project 
became established, it found a staunch 
supporter in the of District 
Superintendent Peter B. Ritzma. 


person 


Vandalism Is Facet 
Of Broader Problem 
the the project 
recognized the difficulty of isolating 


From beginning, 
vandalism from the broader problem 
of juvenile delinquency. As the year 
shifted 
vandalism to delinquency. 


progressed, the focus from 


After working relationships impor- 
tant to the project had been established, 
a study of the community areas com- 
prising District Seven was carried on 
in order to paint a broad-brush picture 
school and 


of certain community 


characteristics of significance. These 
included such factors as school mem- 
bership, school vandalism, dependency, 


age and condition of housing, popula- 


A district-wide plan to mobilize school- 
community resources to prevent vandalism 
was conceived and organized by the 
authors. This article, adapted from a 
report to the General Superintendent, 
outlines what appears to be a promising 
weapon against delinquency. Mr. Blyth, 
Mr. Melnick, Miss Sullivan, and Mr. 
Zimmerman are, respectively, principals 
of the Brainard, Carver High, Bryant, 
and Morse Schools. 





tion, and juvenile and adult crime. 
Next, a survey of 
tions and facilities 


termine community 


existing organiza- 
was made to de- 
assets of potential 
value to the project. This community 
study increased understanding on the 
part of coordinators and participants 
of the four community areas in the 
district (East Garfield Park, West 
Garfield Park, North Lawndale, and 
Humboldt Park). 


Active participation secured 
from such groups within the district 


as the non-public 


was 


churchs, 
public and private recreational agencies, 


schools, 


police, public libraries, ward superin- 
tendents, social service agencies, and 
community action groups. They worked 
with public school principals, teachers, 
engineer-custodians, pupils, and P.T.A. 
members. Assistance to the project 


also came from Board of 


Education 
central office personnel and from rep- 
resentatives of many city-wide organ- 
izations. 


Community Leaders 

Hear Professional Workers 
As 

organizations 


and 
together, they 
assembled for monthly project meet- 
ings beginning in January, 1956. These 
meetings 


these varied individuals 


worked 


served to bring together 
people representative of the district to 
exchange ideas and knowledge, to stim- 
ulate and direct action, and to serve 
as a means of feedback to individual 
schools and other agencies. In addition, 
participants came to hear competent 
professional workers in the field of 
juvenile delinquency, to listen to the 
opinions of youth itself, and, more 
importantly, to move beyond the dis- 
cussion stage into a positive program 


of action. Among the speakers were 
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Judge Thomas E. Kluczynski, formerly 
of the Family Court ; Austin Kiplinger, 
chairman of the Mayor’s Advisory 
Committee on Juvenile Welfare; and 
Anthony Sorrentino, supervising soci- 
ologist of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research. 


In response to particular interests of 


school and community participants, 


four activities emerged to meet these 
expressed needs for action: 


1. a school-community beautification ef- 
fort aimed at building pride in community 
and school by working together to put 
something of beauty in the lives of the 
children and adults. 


2. a study of unmet recreation needs by 


public and voluntary recreational agencies 
serving District Seven communities, which 
resulted in publicizing existing facilities at 
the same time that it worked towards their 
expansion. 

3. a speakers bureau which brought pro- 
_fessional workers against delinquency to 
school and parent groups as speakers and 
also explored the relationship of the Juve- 
nile Bureau of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment to the community at large. 

4. a youth convention which on May 4 
brought together several hundred young 
people from public and non-public elemen- 
tary and high schools to formulate and 
adopt a code of conduct for leisure time 
behavior of youth in the community. 


These activities became the major 
focus of the project. Through them 
began to emerge the positive program 
of action which had been proposed. 
Participant interest in the activities 
furnished genuine evidence of school- 
community coordination. To help main- 
tain the high level of interest a wide 
variety of communications devices such 
as articles in community newspapers, 
newsletters, and “flyers” was employed. 


Problem Requires 
Long-Range Approach 

In retrospect, the four coordinators 
and the participants in the District 
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Seven School-Community Anti- 
Vandalism Project have good reason 
to believe that during the school year 
1955-56 a beginning was made toward 
meeting the problem of school vandal- 
ism in the district. 


As the coordinators evaluate the 
project, they place utmost importance 
upon the long-range educational ap- 
proach, directly involving both school 
and community. Admittedly, this ap- 
proach will take a long period of time 
to accomplish its objectives, but it 
offers opportunities for people to work 
together in meaningful and satisfying 
ways on the persistent problems of 
On the 


other hand, if schools were to adopt 


vandalism and delinquency. 


such short-range expedients as instal- 
lation of window guards and outside 
lights, employment of full-time watch- 
men, and increase of police protection, 
these methods would be costly and 
would not get at the root causes of 
juvenile delinquency. 

The five monthly meetings served 
the basic educational purpose of in- 
forming participants of different view- 
points and techniques for meeting the 
activities 


problem. The four major 


sought to implement some of these 


viewpoints. All participants were in- 
formed of progress and of future plans 
through various communications de- 
vices. 

The public school is an _ effective 
agency to take the lead in a long-range 
educational attack upon vandalism. The 
school cannot do the job alone; it must 
mobilize and make use of all human 
and material resources in conducting 


a sustained attack. 
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Because of interest expressed by 


participants in a follow-up on the be- 
ginnings made this year, plans ap- 
proved by the district superintendent 
are under way to establish the project 
as an official administrative unit of 
District Seven during 1956-57. The 
project is now known as the District 
Seven School-Community Anti-Van- 
dalism Council. One of the four co- 
ordinators, principal of a school in the 
district, will serve as Council chairman ; 
the other three coordinators will serve 
as consulants. Approximately ten per- 
sons, including the district superin- 
tendent and school and community 
persons concerned with the needs of 
youth and with the improvement of 
District Seven communities, will be 
members of this Council. 


Inasmuch as certain characteristics 
of this project were peculiar to District 
Seven, with its increasing neighborhood 
transition and rapid population growth, 
persons interested in the 
experience of the project must, if they 
wish to attempt a similar approach, 
develop a program suited to their own 
local attendance areas in ways appro- 


or groups 


priate to the total characteristics of 
their school and community setting. 
The ultimate objective should be to 
develop programs suited to the attend- 
ance district served by each school. It 
has been and will continue to be the 
intention of this project to stimulate 
action in local school areas through 
involvement in a district-wide program. 
The basic conceptual approach, that of 
wide involvement of many aspects of 
community life in an attempt to solve 
a pressing school-community problem, 
is felt to be highly significant and is 
suggested as a pattern for action. 





Eighth Graders Learn 
About the Constitution 


Pupils Formulate Questions 


And Answers after Discussion 


“American patriotism and the prin- 
ciples of representative government, as 
enunciated in the American Declaration 
of Independence [and] the Constitution 
of the United States of America... 
shall be taught in all public schools. 
...No student shall receive a certificate 
of graduation without passing a satis- 
factory examination upon such sub- 
jects.” Such is the law in the State 
of Illinois. 

As the teacher of a graduating class 
in the Caldwell Elementary School, one 
of my tasks this past semester was to 
present the Constitution of the United 
States of America to forty-three 
thirteen- year-olds and to make this 
document — about which volumes have 
been written and learned justices of 
the Supreme Court 
meaningful, stimulating, and inspira- 
tional for them. 


have argued — 


My first step was to study the teach- 
ing guides provided by the Board of 
Education for suggestions and then to 
study the workbooks and textbooks 
available. I finally chose, as basic text, 
a large, paper-covered, eighty-page 


book 


which contains a copy of the 
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Declaration of Independence and of 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America. Each child bought his 
own copy of this text.’ 


Constitution Approached 
In Meaningful Context 
Several class lessons were devoted to 
laying the groundwork for intelligent 
reading of the Constitution. The his- 
tory of the Colonies 


American was 


reviewed. Reports were prepared by 
individual children on the events that 
led up to the break with England. 
These reports were presented orally to 
the class. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was studied in detail. During 
this study, vocabulary was attacked 
with vigor. Dictionaries were kept on 
the desks and used frequently. Finally 
the Constitution itself was studied. 

Since the children owned their own 
books, under the teacher’s guidance 
they underscored important facts or 
checked significant paragraphs with red 
pencils. Animated class discussion was 
encouraged. 

‘Hagan, Charles B. and Garvey, Neil F., 
Blueprint for Our Democracy (Chicago: 


Science Research Associates, Inc.) 1954. 
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At the end of each discussion period 


the children suggested a list of ques- 
tions based on the material that had 
The then 
studied their texts or other approved 
reference books kept available in the 


been discussed. children 


classroom to find the answers to these 
questions. During supervised study 
periods or at home, they wrote down 
the answers which, the following day, 
were read and again freely discussed. 
The best answers were chosen, written 
on the board by the children, and cor- 
rected for sentence structure, spelling, 
After the children 
and teacher had agreed that the ques- 


and punctuation. 


tions and answers on the board were 
correct, both in content and in form, 
these questions and answers were 
copied by the children into special note- 
books 


ernment.” 


reserved for “American Gov- 


Questions Follow 
Logical Sequence 

A definite plan was followed. This 
consisted of examination of the overall 
structure of the Constitution, followed 
detailed each 
branch of the government, the amend- 


by a examination of 
ments, and the means of safe-guarding 
the Constitution while at the same time 
providing for adjustment to external 
change. The sequence of questions and 
answers reflected the development of 
this plan. 


The list of questions and answers 
included topics ranging from a defini- 
tion of the Constitution, through fac- 
tual the 


text of the Constitution itself, to the 


information extracted from 


ultimate responsibility of the children 
for the protection of our form of 
government. 
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Since 1953, when the legislature voted 
to require all students to pass tests on 
representative government before grad- 
vation, elementary and high school 
teachers have been experimenting with 
new ways of providing an understanding 
of important American documents. Mrs. 
O’Donohue, teacher and assistant prin- 
cipal at the Caldwell School, here reports 
on a method which has served her well. 


Typical of the sixty questions and 
answers are the following: 


QO. What is the Constitution of the 
United States of America? 

A. The Constitution of the United States 
of America is the document which provides 
us with a framework for our government 
and which is the basic written law of our 
land. 


Q. Does each state have the same num- 
ber of Representatives ? 

A. No, each state does not have the 
same number of Representatives. The Con- 
stitution states that Representatives shall 
be apportioned among the several states 
according to their respective numbers, that 
is the number of Representatives a state 
has depends upon the number of people 
there are living in that state. 


Q. What happens to a bill after it has 
been passed by both houses of Congress? 

A. After a bill has passed both houses 
of Congress it is sent to the President; if 
he approves the bill and signs it, it becomes 
a law. 


Q. What should we do to protect our 
form of government ? 

A. To protect our form of government 
we should learn all we can about the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
and about our other great American docu- 
ments. We should study the history of 
our country. We should keep ourselves 
informed about the affairs of government 
by reading newspapers and magazines that 
deal with such affairs. We should listen to 
political debates on radio and television. 
We should keep our Congressmen informed 
of our wishes with regard to pending 
legislation. We should urge our parents 
to vote, and when we become old enough, 
we too should take a part in the govern- 
ment of our country, either directly or by 
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faithful and intelligent use of our right to 

vote at the polls. 

Such questions and answers, while 
not an end in themselves, were for the 
children something tangible that could 
be carried from the classroom and kept 
for future reference. 


Question-and-Answer 
Technique Defended 

There will be voices raised against 
the question-and-answer technique. I 


admit it can be deadly if improperly 


used, but when used as it was with this 
class —as a result of stimulating class 
discussion, to develop a logical sequence 
of ideas, to give recognition to im- 
portant facts necessary for understand- 
ing and further investigation, and to 
develop the art of stating those facts 
concisely, correctly, and clearly — the 


technique has definite value. 


Other classroom activities included 
several times the showing of several 
motion pictures supplied by the Board 
of Education. These portrayed the 
writing of the great American docu- 
forces of 


ments or showed the gov- 


ernment in action. Certain television 
programs that dramatized political 
events in the lives of our great Ameri- 
can statesmen were viewed at home 
by the children and avidly discussed 
in the classroom the following day. 
the showing of several motion pictures 
supplied by the Education. 
the 


great American documents or showed 


soard of 
These portrayed the writing of 
the forces of government in action. 
Certain television programs that dram- 
atized political events in the lives of 


American statesmen were 
viewed at home by the children and 
avidly discussed in the classroom the 
following day. 


our great 


Use Made 
Of Current Materials 

Newspaper clippings about current 
lawmaking activities of the Congress 
of the United States and pictures of 
the President, his Cabinet, and the 
judges of the Supreme Court were 
brought into the classroom by children 
and teacher for discussion and bulletin- 
board display. 


The children enjoyed their study of 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America. Every child successfully 
passed the required test at the end of 
the semester. After the test, the chil- 
dren were asked to write answers to 
the following questions: 

Do you plan to keep your text and your 
notes on the Constitution ? 


Has anyone else used your notes on the 
Constitution or your text? 


What is your opinion of the Constitution 
of the United States of America? 

All children expressed their inten- 
tion to keep their notes — the questions 
and answers — and their texts for use 
in high school. Three children wrote 
that older brothers or sisters had found 
the questions and answers and the text 
very useful when studying for high 
school examinations. One girl wrote 
that her mother had used the notes 
and text when preparing to apply for 
United States citizenship. All forty- 
three children expressed enthusiasm 
and admiration for that magnificent 
document, the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 
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Making Teaching Materials 


With Ordinary Cameras 


Simple Methods of 


Enriching Classroom Instruction 


Of the means available for 


making audio-visual teaching materials, 


many 


the widely owned but seldom used 
camera has been far too often over- 


looked. 
which they use to take pictures of their 


Most teachers own a camera 


families and friends, on trips, etcetera. 


Too often we have not realized the 
many potential uses for these snap- 
shots as an aid to effective teaching. 

3efore we can make the best use 
of a camera to provide pictures for 
use in teaching, we should become 
aware of the type of pictures to be 
taken 


that such pictures may be just as 


for classroom use and realize 
readily taken with an inexpensive box 
camera as with the expensive preci- 
sion made camera with its confusion 
of settings and dials which must be 
carefully manipulated. 

Although we may feel that all the 
pictures we need are available from 
popular magazines or by direct pur- 
chase, there are many subjects for 
which no pictures are to be had. We 
should also realize that a picture of 
something which we have actually seen 


or experienced may be made more 
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interesting to the viewer because of 
the personal involvement of the ex- 
hibitor. 


Teacher’s Personal Snapshots 
Often Useful in Classroom 

Many teachers travel rather widely. 
While on such trips, they see many 
things and visit many places of in- 
terest to their students as well as per- 
tinent to various teaching units. Here 
are opportunities too good to be missed 
for building a collection of photo- 
graphs for subsequent use in the class- 
room. Such photographs enable the 
class to share vicariously the trip with 
the teacher. And the collection may 
well be maintained as a permanent 
part of the classroom library or file 
of visual materials to be used in class 
activities. 


The classroom teacher, declares the 
writer of this article, can easily make 
use of his own inexpensive camera to 
capture materials for later classroom 
use, to record classroom activities, and 
to motivate assorted learning activities. 
The few, non-technical instructions neces- 
sary are here provided. Mr. Ginsburg 
teaches at the Blaine School. 





Often the teacher and his class 
travel together on excursions to mu- 
seums, manufacturing plants, or the 
zoo. In general practice such field trips 
occur but once during the semester. 
A collection of photographs of the 
area of the trip serve as a fruitful 
source for preparation and follow-up. 
It is also quite possible to use a mu- 
seum, for example, for the explicit 
purpose of taking photographs which, 
if necessary, may be used in lieu of 
an actual trip. 

Pictures of class activities can also 
be taken by the 
open house night to show parents the 
type of work their children have been 
doing at 


teacher for use on 


school. Such display and 
photographs of general class activities 
are also excellent means of motivating 


children for various learning activities. 

Language arts projects can be built 
around pictures of such class activi- 
ties as field trips, dramatic presenta- 
tions, and science experiments by hav- 
ing the class write descriptions or 
captions to fit the pictures. The class 
They 


plan and set up the sequence of pic- 


can also plan a picture story. 


tures, write the script, and write the 
captions and final story to accompany 
the pictures. 


Photo Greeting Cards — 
A Correlated Project 


A project correlating art and lan- 


guage arts involves having the class 
design a personal greeting card and 
write the greeting for it. The cards 
can be personalized by mounting a 
photograph of each child. This project 
has been used very successfully by 
some teachers in Chicago schools. 
Photographs for the greeting cards 
can be made according to the plan 
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explained in the diagrams below. The 
set-up is very simple and should offer 
no trouble to the teacher. An ideal 
background for the pictures is a movie 
screen, easily available in most schools. 
The screen is placed in such a posi- 
tion that when the tallest child in the 
class is seated about six feet in front 
of it his head is about one-third of 
the way down from the top. This 
should be determined by sighting 
through the camera view finder when 
the camera is approximately eight feet 
from the child and slightly above his 
eye Shorter children can be 
raised to the right height by hav- 
ing them sit on books stacked on the 
chair. 

One light (a No. 2 
a reflector or a No. 2 
bulb, both of which 


level. 


photoflood in 
reflector flood 
are available at 
drug and camera stores) should be 
placed six feet from the child at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to a line 
from camera to the child. The camera 
may be brought in a little closer to 
the subject than the recommended 
eight feet if it will make for a better 
composed picture, but it should never 
be closer than six and one-half 
from the child. 


feet 
The camera must be 
placed on a firm stand. A tripod is 
preferred, but if one is not available 
a small table can be used. If the table 
is too low a sturdy box or stack of 
books can be used to raise the camera 
to the correct level. 

For pictures of this type, a film of 
high light sensitivity is needed. It is 
suggested that Kodak Tri X film be 
used. 


Making the Camera 
More Versatile 

Other films are available for your 
camera to give it a wide range of uses 
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Screen Sub ject 


6m 
e6'—»> 8" 
Light 


Camera 


Camera 


How to arrange equipment when taking individual “portraits” in the classroom. 


and great versatility. These films are 
classified according to their light sen- 
sitivity. Films such as Kodak’s Pan- 
atomic X, Verichrome Pan, and An- 
sco’s All Weather Film, and Supreme 
should be used out of doors on a 
bright, sunny day; Kodak’s Plus X 
(for 35mm cameras only) and Ansco’s 
Super Pan Press films can be used on 
days when it is cloudy-bright; the 
Trt X 
used on fairly dark days or in shadows. 


film mentioned above can be 


From this information it can be 
seen that it is not necessary to wait 
for a bright, cloudless, sunny day to 
In fact, 


the old rule about having the sun over 


take pictures out of doors. 


your left shoulder can be disregarded. 
The sun can come from any angle 
that will make a pleasing lighting effect 
as long as it does not shine directly 
in the camera lens. 

When the films mentioned above are 
coupled with the various flash bulbs 
on the market, the versatility of your 
How- 
ever the use of flashbulbs (rather than 


camera is extended even more. 
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floodlights referred to earlier) sets 
some limitations on the placement of 
the camera in terms of distance from 
the subjects. This is because the in- 
tensity of the light on the subject is 
dependent on the distance the bulb is 
from the subject. As the flash attach- 
ment is secured right to the camera, 
the position of the camera is limited. 
Table I will be helpful for determin- 
ing the subject-to-camera distance 
when using various films in conjunc- 
tion with flashbulbs commonly avail- 
able. 

The Bantam 8 and M2 flashbulbs* 
referred to in Table I are a new type 
of smaller bulb for use at short dis- 
tances. They are ideal for use with a 
close-up lens attachment, available at 
This 


ables the camera to photograph subjects 


camera stores. attachment en- 
from a distance of forty-two inches. If 
these bulbs are still too bright, their 


intensity can be reduced by placing a 


1M2 flashbulbs require the use of a special 
adapter given free at the time of purchase. 
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TABLE I 


DestRABLE DistaNces BETWEEN CAMERA AND SUBJECT 


Type or Firm USeEp 


Panatomic X (Kodak) 


All Weather Supreme (Ansco) 





Verichrome | an (Kodak) 


Plus X (Kodak) (35mm only) 


Tri X ( Kodak ) 


No. 5 or No. 25 


Types oF FLASHBULBS 
M2 or Bantam 8 


8 feet 2 inches 


16 f eet 
_16 feet_ 
_24 feet 


feet 


10.5 feet 


10.5 feet 


14.5 feet 


33 feet 


Example: Assume that you wish to photograph an activity in your classroom with a camera 
containing Verichrome Pan film and a No. 5 or No. 25 flashbulb in the flashgun. 


At what distance would you have to stand from the subject? 


Looking at the 


chart we see that opposite Verichrome Pan film under No. 5 or No. 25 flashbulbs 
that you would have to stand 16 feet away. If you changed to Super Pan Press 


film and Bantam 8 bulbs you would have to stand 10% feet 


diffusion shield, such as a handkerchief, 
over the bulb. 


A Few Simple 
Reminders 

If you own a more expensive camera 
with the maze of settings mentioned 
above, set your camera lens at an open- 
ing of f.8 and shutter speed at 1/100. 
With these settings the above informa- 
tion will apply. 

When taking flash pictures of sub- 
jects behind glass, as at museums, it 
must be remembered that the reflection 
of the flash on the glass will appear in 
the picture unless the camera and light 
are at an angle to the glass. An excel- 
lent means of determining the correct 
position to stand is to look for your 
own reflection in the glass when look- 
ing through the camera’s view finder. 
It is also advisable to step in a short 
distance to compensate for light loss 
due to absorption of the light by the 
glass. 
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away. 


It must also be remembered that the 
data and information given here is to 
be used only as a guide. Film, due to 
its wide sensitivity range, will normally 
compensate for many errors. However, 
experience will enable you to make 
whatever modifications you might find 
necessary. If there are any questions 
or problems regarding the use of your 
camera, any salesperson in the local 
camera store will be happy to assist 
you. 


The instructions given above for 
the use of simple cameras in connec- 
tion with teaching are just about all 
the teacher needs to know in order to 
use that camera effectively in and out 
of the classroom. Only a few of these 
uses have been sketched in this article ; 
the teacher with imagination can add 
considerably to the opportunities for 
enriched teaching provided by inex- 
pensive cameras. 
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Chicago’s High School 
Curriculums, 1856-1956 


A Centennial Survey 


Of Changes in Offerings 


This fall, exactly one hundred years 
after the opening of Chicago’s first 
public high school, a new committee 
appointed 
Superintendent of 


was General 
to plan 


curriculum revision for the city’s sec- 


by the 
Schools 
ondary schools. It is a healthy sign 
that Chicago observes the centennial of 
its high schools not merely in the spirit 
of “Look what we've done,” but also 
in the spirit of “How can we surpass 
what we've achieved thus far?” 
Attention accorded the high school 
the has 
naturally enough centered around the 


centennial in public press 
tremendous increase in physical plants 
and impressive statistics in terms of 
These are the 
most tangible aspects of growth and 


money and numbers. 


lend themselves to dramatic presenta- 
tion, but the Journal has chosen merely 
to refer in passing to these aspects 
(see pages 96 and 97) and to focus 
primarily upon the development of the 
high school curriculum in Chicago. 
No teacher need be reminded how 
basic to the quality of education pro- 
vided is the curricular framework into 


which that education must be fitted. An 
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examination of this framework through 
the last century will do more than “fill 
us in” on the past: properly perceived, 
such examination will also help to 
illuminate the pathway of the future. 


Earliest Curriculum 
Was Differentiated 


Much is written in current educa- 
tional journals concerning the need for 
differentiated education based on the 
various purposes for which stu- 
dents are attending school. Yet from 
their very beginning in 1856 Chicago’s 
high schools have offered differentiated 
curriculums. Three different courses 
of study were originally offered: the 
Classical or college preparatory course, 


The curriculums offered high school stu- 
dents have changed considerably since 
Chicago’s first public high school opened 
its doors in October of 1856. This rapid 
survey indicates the direction of that 
change. While the interpretations are 
those of the writer, the research on which 
they are based was largely the work of 
personnel in the Division of Libraries of 
the Board of Education. Dr. Suloway is 
managing editor of the Chicago Schools 
Journal. 
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the English or general course, and the 
Normal or teacher training course. The 
first two were of three years duration 
while the teacher’s 


course required 


An am- 
bitious student could complete the dif- 
ferent studies in both the Classical and 


English courses in four years and thus 


only two years to complete. 


be even better prepared for college 
entrance: 

The course 
Latin and Greek and 


Classical emphasized 
included work 
in English composition and declama- 
tion, physiology, and art. The English 
course, intended more or less for those 
not going on to college, included work 
in all the subjects of the classical pro- 
gram except Greek, but did not go into 
them as deeply. Instead it included such 
“practical” studies as algebra, geom- 
etry, botany, geography, and history. 

The program, in 
keeping with a practice that was to 


teacher training 
continue for another half century, dealt 
primarily with content courses closely 
related to the current elementary course 
of study, included no work in foreign 
languages, and featured part-time prac- 
tice teaching throughout most of its 
two years. The few students who chose 
to follow one of the other courses of 
Normal 


as Su- 


study after completing the 


course were in great demand 


perior teaching material. Ella Flagg 
Young, later to become Chicago’s only 
woman superintendent of schools, fol- 
lowed this unorthodox procedure some 


years later. 


School Years Consisted 
Of Three Terms 

The school year was divided into 
three terms somewhat resembling the 
quarters found in colleges today. Some 
subjects would be studied every term; 
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short courses such as those in art were 
taken for one or two terms only. 

Within five years after their estab- 
lishment the Classical and English 
courses of study were extended to in- 
clude a fourth year. The fourth year 
consisted primarily of more Latin and 
Greek in the classical program and 
added navigation, surveying, chemistry, 
physics, and geology to the English 
program. 

Throughout the ’sixties there were 
complaints that the English or general 
course of study was not truly practical, 
agitation for more natural science 
training, and requests for the estab- 
lishment of a trade school. However, 
the curricular revision of 1869 merely 
added four more terms of natural 
science to the English curriculum and 
replaced algebra with universal history 


in the Classical program. At the same 


time first year high school programs 


were inaugurated in elementary schools 
on the north, west, and south sections 
of the city. These were later to de- 
velop into the “division” high schools 
which eventually (in 1880) replaced 
Central High School entirely. 
Regarding the added emphasis on 
natural 
that at 


should be 
this time these 


sciences, it noted 
were lecture 
courses dealing largely with the his- 
torical development of 
rather than 


a_ particular 
science dis- 
Not 
until 1873 was a laboratory established 
in the Central High 
School. It cost $500.00 to equip and 


was for the study of chemistry. 


laboratory 
covery of its basic principles. 


basement of 


By 1875 the division high schools 
were offering a two-year terminal cur- 
riculum as well as preparing students 


for the final two years at Central. This 
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terminal course closely resembled the 
first two years of the English course 
but included such vocational training 
book- 
keeping. The Normal curriculum was 
reduced to one year in length and 
shortly afterwards abolished as a sep- 


as commercial arithmetic and 


arate program. 
Course Length 
Reduced in 1880 

A reorganization in 1880 resulted in 
the establishment of four-year division 
high schools, but, instead of offering 
four-year courses of study both in 
general and classical studies, the former 
was a two-year program similar to the 
earlier terminal programs and the latter 
a three-year one. Students desiring a 
four-year high school education would 
take both courses. This meant that no 
four-year program other than college 
preparatory was offered and that all 
terminal programs were two years in 
length. This pattern was to hold until 
1896. 


During the years 1880-1896 the non- 
academic subjects began to make their 
appearance among the course offerings. 
Classes were inaugurated in stenogra- 
phy and typing, physical education, and 
manual training —the last-named of- 
fered for the first time in 1886 to boys 
who would take academic course work at 
their regular high schools in the morn- 
ing and spend afternoons in the shops 
set up in the old Central High building. 
From this beginning grew the technical 
and vocational high schools of today. 

In 1896 a single curriculum of four 
year’s duration was established for all 
high schools. This was in reality a col- 
lege preparatory curriculum although 
the requirements 
(Greek for example) had been done 


some of classical 
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away with. All short courses were abol- 
ished, each subject continuing through 
three terms. 


1900 Revision 
Sets Curriculum Pattern 

Four years were enough to convince 
authorities that the single curriculum 
was too restrictive, and curriculum re- 
vision in 1900 produced a pattern of 
required subjects (at first, two years 
“ach of English and a foreign language 
and one year of mathematics, history, 
and science) and a generous number of 
The 
planted the term plan. 


electives. semester system sup- 
Although in 
subsequent years the required subjects 
have been changed and the number of 
electives curtailed, the high school 
curriculum had assumed the basic pat- 
tern it has today. Special curriculums 
(general science, general language, 
and the like) 
were later established within the basic 


pattern. 


commercial, technical, 


For over a quarter of a century, 
until 1937, the high school curriculum 
changed but little. A few two-year 
vocational curriculums were initiated, 
however, and were retained until the 
nineteen thirties. Chicago was pre- 
occupied with the junior high school 


experiment (which apparently was suc- 


cessful until financial straits required 


its termination in 1933) and, with stu- 
dents able to choose from some dozen 
curriculums, differentiation appeared to 
In 1937 the formal 
curriculums were dropped. 


have been attained. 
A core of 
requirements, including three years of 
English; one year of history, science, 
music, and art ; and a semester of civics 


(later increased to one year), was set 


(Continued on page 98) 





Above, left: Central High School, built in 1855-56 reminds one of the Chicago Avenue Pumping Station. Rig 
West Division High School, built in 1880 at Morgan and Monroe Streets. Below, left: Tuley High School build 
(1892) is among the older high school plonts currently in use. 


1856-1956 


Enrollment Figures — Chicago Public High Schools 
oc _ High School Enrollment __ Total School Enrollment 


114 8,577 
369 29,080 
794 36,416 
2,543 93,737 
4,994 146,751 
10,241 255,861 
20,534 315,737 
37,645 344,969 
98,182 473,482 
141,703 432,811 
93,168 360,149 
91,796 420,251 
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Chicago Public High Schools— 
A Century of Progress 


Changing Styles in 
High School Architecture 


Composition of 
Chicago High Schools 
1956 
Regular High Schools 


Commercial and Vocational High 
Schools 


Special High School (Spalding) 
Evening High Schools 
Total 


bove, right: Tilden Technical High School (1905) exemplifies the neo-classical school buildings of 1900-1920. 
elow, left: Gage Park High School (1939) is among the last of many similar high school plants erected dur- 
1g 1921-1940. Right: Dunbar Vocational High School (1956) combines functionalism and simple beauty. 
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up. Electives chosen so as to form a 
coherent sequence in a field constituted 
the balance of the program. 
Chicago has come a long way, 
curriculum-wise, in the hundred years 
since Central High School opened its 
doors in 1856. There can be little doubt 
that today’s curriculum does more to 
meet the various needs of Chicago’s 


high school population than did those 


programs of previous years. But it is 
equally certain that the present cur- 
riculum is not a perfect one. Chicago 
is observing the centennial of its public 
high schools in many ways:. none is 
more fitting or more portentous than 
the current meetings of curriculum- 
makers designed further to improve the 
quality of education afforded tomor- 


row’s students. 


Chicago High School Chronology 


Central High School opened on October 8 with 114 
pupils and three-year curriculums. 


First four-year curriculums offered. 


Four division high schools established offering first 
year work only. Evening high school classes offered. 


First science laboratory (for chemistry) established in 
Central High. 


Division high schools offer entire program; Central 
High School closed. Entrance examinations for stu- 
dents abolished. 


Manual training courses inaugurated. 
Six high schools acquired by annexation. 


Two-semester school year replaced previous three-term 
system. 


The position of assistant principal created in high 
schools. 


Full-time librarians appointed to high school libraries. 


Five junior high schools opened. Twenty-two more 
opened during 1925-1933. 


Junior high schools discontinued because of financial 
distress. 


Most recent basic revision of high school curriculum. 
Adjustment teachers assigned each high school. 


High school enrollment at highest point to date, 
143,324 students. Placement counselors assigned each 
high school. 


Free summer high schools established. 


Chicago high schools enter their second hundred years. 
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Some Editorial Jottings 


@ The Schools Journal has always 
tried to be the one source to which 
local teachers could turn for complete 
and first hand accounts of new 
educational developments in Chicago 
schools. The pages of the Journal are 
the logical place for such reports be- 
cause of its close connection with the 
school system and its freedom from 
editorial domination by members of 


the administrative staff. 


The September - October Journal 
carried candid accounts of local experi- 
ments with master teachers and with 
television teaching. This issue features 
Dr. Willis’ interim report on the state 
of the schools as well as a report of 
the recently established upper grade 
centers. In an early 1957 issue we hope 
to print a report on the fifty-five minute 
periods and revised school day now 
being tried at Kelvyn Park High School. 


Although the Journal devotes itself 
primarily to the many “unofficial” in- 
novations regularly reported by indi- 
vidual teachers and schools, we feel 
that these reports of official experi- 
ments and new departures in education 
are important means of communication 
office administrators 


between central 


and the classroom teacher. 


@ Readers will be pleased to learn 
that the Education Digest, which 
monthly scans scores of educational 
magazines seeking out those few ar- 
ticles worth republishing, included in 
its September, 1956, issue an article 
which appeared in the March-April, 
1956, number of this magazine. 
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The article, concerned with making 
pupils aware of their purpose when 
writing, was written by Jeanne Con- 
nelley, then of Parker Elementary 
School. It was her second article for 


the Journal; a third one 





a_ brief 
teaching tip— appears elsewhere in 
this issue. In reprinting this extremely 
practical article, we feel that the Edu- 
cation Digest did Miss Connelley and 
the Journal an honor while doing its 
readers a distinct service. 

@ New in this issue is a portion of 
the book review section calling the 
attention of our readers to new paper- 
back books suited for reading by upper 
grade and high school students. De- 
spite the publication of much trash in 
“pocketbook” form, the staff feels that 
there are many titles issued which merit 
our attention. As teachers we must 
realize that there is less student re- 
sistance toward paperback books than 
toward hard-covered books, both as 
required and voluntary reading. Those 
titles listed in the Journal will always 
be books you can recommend to your 
students without hesitation. 

@ Tips 


the second time as a department of 


for Teachers appears for 
this magazine. Initial reaction in terms 
of praise for the usefulness of the 
teaching tips has been gratifying. The 
sincerest form of praise however 
would be the contribution of a teaching 
tip we could pass on to our readers. 
Read over this issue’s Tips for Teach- 


ers and then send along your tip. 
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Tips for Teachers 


® Science Charts and Posters 
© Playing Post Office 


Charts and Posters Aid 
General Science Teaching 

The classroom in which I teach my 
general science courses at Lane Tech- 
nical High School has little blackboard 
space and a great deal of bulletin board 
space. While pondering how to make 
the most of this situation, I came to 
the that 


and posters might do a better job of 


conclusion prepared charts 


“putting across” certain science con- 


cepts than the hasty and amateur chalk 
drawings frequently relied upon by 
teachers. 


1 


Eight units in seemed 


likely to lend themselves to rather wide 


partictilar 


use of charts and posters in teaching. 
There were units in food, health, di- 
sease, simple machines, light, electricity, 
transportation, and conservation. Mak- 
ing use of the various indexes which 
evaluate as well as list free and in- 
expensive teaching materials, I soon 
compiled a list of 
When 


charts I used the school address, gave 


likely materials. 
requesting these posters and 


my reasons for the request, and asked 
for any other related materials avail- 
able as well as for the specific items 
on my list. Most of the material re- 
ceived was accurate, pertinent, and free 
from blatant advertising. 

As the materials came in, they were 


winnowed down to the ones most use- 
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ful for my purpose, labeled, and stored 
for future An annotated 
index card was made for each item 
and later filed with weekly lesson plans. 


reference. 


I found that the various charts and 
posters served a variety of instructional 
purposes in the classroom. Some were 
useful in directing the interest of the 
class to a specific topic about to be 
studied. Others helped to clarify proc- 
esses written about but not pictured in 
the textbooks. They also proved to be 
useful means of reviewing material 
While I can testify 
to the usefulness of charts and posters 


already learned. 


only in general science instruction, it 
seems likely to me that the same sort 
of materials can be useful in our 
teaching in a number of subject areas 
at a wide variety of levels. 
— ALEXANDER BRAINER 
Epitor’s Note: Mr. Brainer has a brief 
bibliography both of specific charts and 
posters in his field and of sources of free 
and inexpensive material in science. It is 
available to interested persons while the 
supply lasts. Address him at Lane Technical 
High School, 2501 West Addison Street, 
Chicago 18, Illinois. 


“Post Office” Provides 
Motivated Writing Practice 
When an occasion arises that de- 
mands a piece of utilitarian writing, 
most teachers are well able to provide 
the training lesson necessary in order 
to carry on the written activity, but 
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This is another in a series of practical teaching tips for teachers 
at various grade levels. They have been provided by classroom 
teachers who jot down and send us ideas, techniques, and pro- 
cedures which they have found useful and are willing to pass on 
as tips worth trying or adapting to other classrooms. 


This department welcomes contributions from other teachers; in 
fact it depends upon them. Merely jot down your teaching tip 


informally and briefly, and send it to the Chicago Schools Journal, 
6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 





how to provide the very essential 
additional practice in the skills learned 
is a problem which puzzles many of 
us who are operating on crowded 
schedules. 

The solution to one such problem — 
providing my third grade class’ with 
additional practice in the skills of letter 
writing, especially those concerned with 


form those 


came, as solutions so 
often do, from the class itself. One of 
the most worthwhile outcomes of the 
numerous field trips undertaken while 
we were studying the community was 
the “post office’ Richard constructed 
the da yafter we had visited the local 
post office. 

On his own initiative he had divided 
a large suit box into compartments 
similar to those used by mail clerks 
sorting their mail. He had labeled the 
sections A-B, C-D, and so forth. His 
project was the center of attention the 
morning be brought it in, and before 
the lunch bell rang we had set up a 
system for writing letters and sending 
them through Richard's post office. 

It was decided that anyone in the 
room could write notes to anyone else 
when they had a free moment. This 


was a novelty. Heretofore sending 








1Miss Connelley, now a member of the 
English department at Chicago Teachers 
College, writes of an earlier experience at 
the Oakenwald School. 
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notes had been frowned upon. Nat- 
The notes 
had to follow the form the class had 
set up for writing friendly letters. The 
form was displayed on poster board 
for easy reference. 


urally, there was a “catch!” 


The letters were to be placed in a 
mailbox (hastily constructed from an 
old shoe box) from which they would 
be collected by two children who were 
appointed postmasters because they had 
written the most successful friendly 
letters the week before. It was their 
job to check the letters only to see if 
they followed the correct form, (if not 
they were returned, marked “Unde- 
liverable’”’), stamp them with an old 
date stamp, and place them in Richard's 
post office according to the first initial 
of the addressee’s last name. A post- 
man (Richard, of course) would then 
deliver the letters. 

The post office was in use from 
December until June. On some days 
it was busier than on others. It proved 
to be an ideal method for providing 
that all important additional practice 
for two reasons: the children enjoyed 
using the post office; I enjoyed the 
fact that the additional practice pro- 
vided required no more of my time 
than an occasional “official from Wash- 
ington” check on the rotating post- 
masters. — JEANNE CONNELLEY 
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News in Education 


Educational Television 

Programs in Chicago 

fields of electronics 
and communication, Chicago has scored 
another “first” by offering the first co- 
ordinated program on television lead- 
ing to a two-year junior college di- 


As in other 


ploma. Free television courses open to 
the general public and offering college 
credit have become a reality. 

Since September 13, four courses 
in general biology, freshman English, 
social science, and national government 
have been offered over station WTTW, 
Channel 11, by the Amundsen, Crane, 
Wilson, and Wright branches of the 
Chicago City Junior College, a facet 
of the Chicago Public School System. 
Course credit earned by a TV student 
is identical to that earned by a student 
taking the same course on campus. 

Legal residents of Chicago pay only 
a registration fee ($5.00 per semester 
for or two $10.00 for 
three or four courses), fifty cents for 
each course syllabus, and the cost of 
textbooks. 


one courses, 


Suburban and other non- 
Chicago students pay tuition of $42.18 
per course. Registration for the first 
semester (now in session) totals 1,343 
students who average two credit 
courses per person. In addition to the 
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@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


students registered for credit, approxi- 
mately 6,000 viewers have paid fifty 
cents each for a syllabus to audit a TV 
course. Orders for syllabi continue to 
arrive at the rate of 100 a day. 

In addition to offering these courses, 
the Chicago City Junior College 
through its department of examina- 
tions is currently testing the efficacy of 
TV instruction. Three control groups 
are being studied and compared. The 
home TV _ enrollees constitute one 
group; another is the campus group 
studying the same subject by conven- 
tional methods ; and the third group is 
made up of campus students observing 
the telecasts within the branches of the 
College with supplementary instruction 
by teachers. These groups will study 
the same material, take the same ex- 
aminations, and the results will be 
compared for academic achievement. 

Financed in part by the Ford Foun- 
dation’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, second semester offerings 
will be made available to interested 
individuals through registration in Feb- 
ruary. 

It is too early for educators or stu- 
dents to evaluate a TV college. But 
one thing is certain: There finally is an 
accredited college extension on one of 
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the 242 TV channels the government 
has reserved for that purpose. And in 
this field, as in many other new uses 
of broadcasting in the past quarter- 
century, Chicago is the pioneer. 

In addition to this coordinated pro- 
gram, “Modern English” a high-school 
credit course in basic English is being 
offered by the Chicago Public Evening 
Schools through Channel 5, WNBOQ, 
each Sunday morning from 10:30 to 
11:00 a. m. The thirty-nine week tele- 
course, which began on September 16, 
consists of two courses yielding two 
units of credit, English I followed by 
English IT. 

To secure regular high school credit, 
students enrolled receive one lesson 
each week via television and a second 
lesson through attendance at one of 
the seven Chicago high schools offering 
the class on Wednesday evenings. The 
registration fee is $7.50. 

Television viewers who wish to fol- 
low the course on a non-credit basis 
without attending the weekly session 
may secure a course outline for one 
dollar. 


Achievement of Local 
High School Graduates 


1955 Chicago public high school 
graduates who enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago achieved an above- 
average scholastic record, according to 
a recent report made by university 
officials. During the year these grad- 
uates took 458 comprehensive examin- 
ations in eleven subject areas. The re- 
sults show that in comparing the grades 
received by the Chicago students with 
the college-wide achievement, the 
Chicago students are performing ade- 
quately as a group and in certain areas 
are achieving a higher percentage of 
A’s and B’s than the college-wide 
population. The weakest performance 
of the group was in English com- 
position. 
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The percentage of A’s received by 
Chicago students was higher than aver- 
age in nine out of eleven of the areas 
tested. The percentage of failing grades 
was lower in nine out of eleven of the 
areas also. The Chicago group did 
remarkably well both in Humanities II 
and Social Science I. In Humanities II 
the Chicago group achieved 18% more 
A’s than the general group; in Social 


Science I, they achieved 21% more A’s. 


1954 Chicago Public School entrants 
at the University of Chicago achieved 
equally good results. 


Study Curriculum Changes 
For Chicago Schools 


Under serious study and considera- 
tion at present are two proposals for 
changes in the instructional program 
of the Chicago School System. One 
of these involves the high school cur- 
riculum specifically; the other relates 
to more definitive statements concern- 
ing the major functions of living 
established as guideposts for education 
some five years ago. 


Public opinion and extensive re- 
search both indicate a need for pains- 
taking examination of the current high 
school curriculum, which has not been 
basically changed or revised since 1937. 
An illustration of this need is shown 
by a study of the courses taken by 
nearly 10,000 June 1956 Chicago high- 
school graduates. Study of the pro- 
grams followed for four years by these 
graduates shows that one out of eight 
did not study mathematics, not even 
remedial or essential mathematics. The 
typical student took no practical arts 
courses (home economics or industrial 
arts). Foreign language had no depth 

-there are few three-year language 
sequences and practically no four-year 
sequences. Two-thirds of the graduates 
did not study physics or chemistry. 
After the required year of art was 
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completed, ninety per cent of the stu- 
dents dropped the subject. 

To stimulate discussion and possible 
action, a proposed revision of diploma 
requirements for Chicago high school 
graduation is being considered by a spe- 
cial committee. Basically the changes 
suggested in this one proposal involve: 
addition of one-half unit in English, 
one unit (one year) in mathematics, 
one unit in science, one unit in either 
home economics or industrial arts, and 
one-half unit in business education ; 
reduction of the one-unit requirement 
in civics to one-half unit while adding 
one-half unit in either economics of 
world history; and the elimination of 
one year’s work required both in art 
and music. The proposal reduces the 
number of electives through the four 
years from ten units to seven units. 
Thus this plan includes the same num- 
ber of units for graduation (eighteen) 
but reduces the number of year-courses 
from twenty-two to twenty-one. It sets 
up eleven required units for common 
learnings and allows seven elective 
units for individual differences. 


The special committee established by 


the 
sider 


General Superintendent to con- 
this and other suggestions is 
headed by Mrs. Evelyn F. Carlson, 
superintendent of District 13. Mem- 
bers include central office personnel, 
principals, and persons drawn from the 
teaching staff. Dr. John Guy Fowlkes 
of the University of Wisconsin is 
consultant for the committee. The 
committee is fortified with a mass of 
data, practical teaching and _ super- 
visory experience, and the knowledge 
of curriculum practices throughout the 
country. Knowing, however, that sug- 
gestions from workers in the field, 
whether they be individuals or groups, 
will further refine their considerations 
and the final report, the committee 
chairman welcomes suggestions and 
plans. These may be addressed to the 
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chairman at Lindblom High School, 
6130 South Wolcott Avenue, Chicago 
36. The committee’s report will be 
forwarded to the General Superin- 
tendent to assist him in the prepara- 
tion of his report to the Board of 
Education. 


Also under study are the Nine Major 
Functions of Living. As stated pres- 
ently these are: 1) Practicing Am eri- 
can citizenship, 2) Using the tools of 
communication effectively, 3) Develop- 
ing economic competence, 4) Improv- 
ing family living, 5) Protecting life and 
health, 6) Building human relation- 
ships, 7) Enjoying wholesome leisure, 
8) Satisfying spiritual and aesthetic 
needs, and 9) Meeting vocational re- 
sponsibilities. 

Three changes are currently being 
considered. They involve adding two 
new functions and combining two pres- 
ent ones. This visualizes ten rather 
than nine functions. The three changes 
and the reasoning behind them are 
listed below. 


1. Understanding the science of our en- 

vironment should be a major function. 
In the approaching age of the peace- 
time use of the atom; man-made satel- 
lites; the dependence of national eco- 
nomics on weather; the importance of 
polio and other health research; and 
the application of science to industry, 
to agriculture, to transportation, per- 
haps to military survival — makes em- 
phasis on science a necessity. 
Critical thinking should be a major 
function. If man is to survive in peace, 
he must learn to “think through” the 
problems of living with people in a 
more crowded world and to arrive at 
a satisfactory solution of his problems 
of personal living. 


Family Living should be combined with 
Human Family living is 
more a parental responsibility than that 
of the schools and should be combined 
vironment should be a major function. 
with human relations rather than con- 
tinued as a separate function. 


Relations. 
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These suggestions are in accord 
with the published results of an Amer- 
ican Council on Education four-year 
study on the goals and objectives of 


education. 


Social Change 
And the Public High Schools 


Population changes during the past 
twenty-five years have on the one hand 
created serious school administrative 
difficulties, and on the other have faced 
the schools with one of their greatest 
challenges. 

Speaking on this topic at a recent 
educational meeting, Dr. Philip M. 
Hauser of the University of Chicago 
discussed the administrative difficulties 
of the schools and pointed out that 
these are traceable to the great fluctu- 
ation in the birth rate of the country. 
The present gigantic bulge in the 
school population is expected to con- 
tinue beyond the end of the decade, 
and will crowd the schools from 1960 
onward. 


Whereas in 1940 there were 
22,431,000 children of school age in 
the United States, by 1950 there were 
24,319,000, and by 1960 it is estimated 
that the child population will reach 
36,337,000, a 49.4 per cent increase 
over 1950. 

The schools throughout the nation 
are facing great odds in trying to meet 
another of the great challenges. This 
challenge is presented by a rapidly 
changing population in the great metro- 
politan centers, by large numbers of 
rural Negroes moving up from the 
South and by migrating Puerto Ricans 
and Mexicans. 


The large waves of these migrants, 
who have replaced the European im- 
migrants as a source of labor supply, 
confront the schools with a major 
challenge because the school is the 
basic institution able to assist the new- 
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comers in making adjustments to urban 
living. The speed and ease with which 
the migrants can be acclimated to life 
in the communities into which they 
have moved depends in large measure 
on the ability of the schools to help 
urbanize these peoples and prepare 
them for full participation in industry, 
social life, and politics. 

To meet the challenge presented by 
urban migrants, together with the tre- 
mendous expansion necessary to ac- 
commodate a large postwar population 
growth, will strain every part of the 
school systems. Schools will need the 
help and encouragement which they 
can get from every available source. 
The price of failure on the part of 
the schools will be much higher than 
any conceivable economic cost of help- 
ing the schools to succeed. 


Kindergarten-Primary Group 
Schedules Meetings 


Attention of members is called to the 
calendar of events for the Chicago 
Public Schools Kindergarten-Primary 
Association during the remainder of 
the 1956-57 school year. Unless other- 
wise noted, meetings are held in Room 
1906 of the Republic Building, 209 
South State Street, at 4:15 p. m. 
Special features are listed below. 


January 10, 1957. Discussion by Mrs. 
Janet M. Sullivan, Supervisor of Art, 
Chicago Public Schools, “Art Demonstra- 
tion by Teachers with Their 
Children.” 

February 7. Discussion by Dr. Paul 
Witty, Northwestern University, on “The 
New Look in the Teaching of Reading.” 
This discussion is to be followed by a panel 
discussion, the 


Primary 


members including Dr. 
David Kopel, Chicago Teachers College; 
Dr. Augusta Jameson, Lyons Township 
High School and Riverside Elementary 
Schools; and Mrs. Kay Field, Neuropsy- 
chiatric Institute. 

March 7. Discussion by Mrs. Laura 


Smalakis, University of Chicago, in “The 
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Creative 
Workshop.” 
April 4. 


Pe terson, 


Teacher: A Do-It-Yourself 
Discussion by Dr. 
Director of 
Schools, on 


Miriam E. 
Libraries, Chicago 
“Selecting Books for the 
Youngest.” This meeting will be held at 
228 N. LaSalle Street, 3 and 
755, and will feature a display of books 
for children. 

May 11. The annual luncheon-meeting 
to be held in the Wedgewood 
Marshall Field and Company. 


Rooms / 5 


Room, 


Further information relative to meet- 
ings may be obtained from Miss Alice 
Kofal, 7120 Dobson Avenue, Chicago 
19, Midway 3-3700. 


Teen-age Attitudes 
Toward Education 
The majority of teen-agers do like 
school, and many of them worry about 
how well they are doing, a survey made 
by the Purdue Opinion Panel of Pur- 
due University indicates. 
Seventy-nine per cent of 15,000 
teens polled reported that they enjoyed 
school. Fewer than thirteen per cent 
said they dislike their courses, hate 
school, or would like to drop out. In 


fact, fifty-four per cent worry because 
they don’t know how to study better, 
and fifty-six per cent wish they could 
be calmer when reciting in class. Only 
twenty 


per cent complained of too 


much homework. 
Reflecting more seriousness than 
they are often given credit for, forty- 


six per cent of high-school students 
are worried about discovering the vo- 
cations for which they are best suited, 
and fifty-nine per cent wonder how 


much ability they really possess. 


Entrance Examinations 
For College Freshmen 

Frederick W. Trezise, associate dean 
of the University of Illinois College of 
Engineering in Chicago, addressing the 


annual convention of the Illinois As- 
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sociation of Highway Engineers at the 
Hilton hotel recently, stated that the 
widespread practice of admitting high 
school students to state universities 
without entrance examinations is one 
of the great sources of difficulty with 
our present educational system. 
Stating that the university’s rec- 
ords indicate a tragic mortality among 
freshmen because of low grades, Mr. 
Trezise placed the number of first-year 
students failing at the University of 
Illinois at thirty-five to forty per cent. 
Much of this “hit and miss” in edu- 
cation, particularly as it relates to 
publicly-supported universities, could 
properly be prevented by pertinent tests 
and examinations, he ssuggested. 
The associate dean stated that the 
present shortage of scientists and en- 
gineers exists not because of lack of 
talent, but because of waste due to 
inefficiency, lack of direction, and lack 
of coordination between high school 
and college. Much of the attrition 
among freshmen might be avoided by 
proper counseling in high school. 


Code of Ethics 
For Teachers 

The following code, designed for 
teachers and for consideration of those 
proposing to enter the profession in 
Illinois, has been approved by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the 
Education Association. 


Preamble 


The code of ethics is a guide for the 
professional conduct of the teacher. As 
used in this code, the term “teacher” is 
generic and includes all members of all 
branches of the teaching profession. Its 
suggested procedures should help all to 
improve methods of dealing with each 
other and with the general public. 


Illinois 


Responsibility to the Child 

Place the Child First—Since the schools 
are created for all boys and girls, the 
teacher should respect each child as an 
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individual in a democratic society by being 
impartial, fair, courteous, and kind. 
Keep Professional Confidences—In order 
that good faith may be maintained, the 
teacher should hold information about 
teachers, pupils, and the home in strictest 
confidence, using it only in consultations 
in interest of the child. 


Responsibility. to the Community 


Respect Community Standards—The 
teacher should have a respectful attitude 
toward the standards and the accepted 
patterns of behavior of the community in 
which he is employed and he should ex- 
pect his own personal integrity and human 
rights to be respected. 

Accept Full Citizenship—The teacher has 
both the right and the responsibility to 
function wholeheartedly as a citizen, and 
should endorse changes in our society 
only by methods permitted by and pro- 
vided for in the Constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of the state of 
Illinois. 

Uphold Academic Freedom in the Class- 
room—To promote democracy, the teacher 
should direct full and free discussions of 
appropriate controversial issues. On the 
other hand, a teacher should not use his 
classroom privileges and prestige to pro- 
mote partisan politics, sectarian religious 
views, or selfish propaganda of any kind. 


Responsibility to Contract 

Respect Contract—A contract, once signed, 
should be faithfully respected and dis- 
solved only by mutual consent. 


Ask No Undeserved Favors—The teacher 
should file application for a position only 
through the regularly established channel. 
The qualifications of the applicant should 
be the sole determining factor in appoint- 
ment, assignment, and promotion. 
Respect Each Other’s Security—The 
amount of the salary should never limit 
the willingness of the teacher to serve to 
his utmost ability; however, he should 
insist upon a salary commensurate with 
the demands laid upon him by society. He 
should not knowingly underbid another 
applicant by agreeing to accept a salary 
lower than that provided by a recognized 
schedule. 

Reward Professional Growth—School 
officials should encourage the professional 
growth of all teachers by appropriate 
methods of recognition. Worthy teachers 
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should be recommended for advancement 
both within and outside their school 
system. 

Refuse to Exploit Position—The teacher 
should never accept outside compensations 
for endorsements of school materials or 
textbooks, for tutoring pupils of his own 
classes, or for helping another secure a 
position. 


Responsibility to the Profession 
Believe in Teaching—The teacher should 
believe in his profession, and his criticism 
of it should be constructive. He should 
be alert to the defects within his profes- 
sion ,and he should be quick to uphold its 
value and dignity. 

Make Criticism Responsible—In his ef- 
forts to improve the educational program, 
the teacher should make his suggestions 
for change directly to the persons who can 
effect changes. Criticism of a colleague 
should be made directly to him before it 
is taken to his superior. The teacher 
should respect the right of others to 
present criticisms frankly and directly. 
Respect the Responsibilities of Others 
The teacher should transact official busi- 
ness through the properly designated 
channels. There should be a mutual re- 
gard among persons holding different 
kinds of positions, each respecting the 
other’s right to discharge his responsi- 
bilities. 

Share Professional Responsibility—Every 
teacher should share in the responsibility 
of the profession to improve educational 
opportunities for all children. He should 
participate actively and unselfishly in his 
local, state, and national professional 
associations. 

Maintain Professional Efficiency — The 
teacher should maintain efficiency by 
keeping abreast with society and of the 
trends in education. He should apply 
the findings of the best current thinking 
and research, encourage his colleagues in 
doing the same, and, whenever possible, 
make contributions of his own. 

Build a Better Profession—The teacher 
should encourage able and sincere indi- 
viduals to enter the profession. 

Join the “Team”—The cause of education 
requires that its members transcend jeal- 
ousy, selfishness, and apathy. The best 
education for chiludren is provided when 
those engaged in it work as a cooperative 
team. 
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Periodicals 


“Survival in the Profession: A Criterion 
for Selecting Teacher Trainees.” By 
W. W. Charters, Jr. Journal of Teacher 
Education, September, 1956. 


Encouraging ever increasing num- 
bers of students to enter teacher train- 
ing will not solve the current teacher 
shortage or insure an adequate supply 
of teachers in the future. The weakness 
of relying on increase in sheer numbers 
in recruitment tactics is that the in- 
crease will very likely multiply the 
number of students who are poor sur- 
vival risks in the profession. This is 
the writer’s conclusion based on a 
study of 546 University of [Illinois 
graduates over a ten-year period. 


The facts show that about 40 per 
cent of those qualified to teach never 
fake public school positions. Of these 
who enter the teaching profession, half 
drop out after two years. For every 
1,000 graduates qualified to teach in 
Illinois, only 150 are still teaching 
after five years; 96 are teaching in 
their tenth year. 

In order to reduce the high rate of 
attrition in the teaching profession, the 
writer maintains that selective recruit- 
ment is necessary. Efforts should be 
made to attract more men into teaching 
since it is common knowledge that men 
are better survival risks than women, 
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Ways should be found and employed 
to discover students who regard the 
teaching career as an ideal path to the 
realization of their values. A more 
careful selection would increase service 
longevity and the smaller numbers re- 
cruited would permit better and more 
intensive training in teacher education 
institutions. 


“Reporting By Rank.” By Francis J. 
Stock, Jr. The School Executive, Sep- 
1956. 


What method should schools use to 


tember, 


report pupil progress? The secondary 
schools in Depew, New York, con- 
ferred with parents to determine 
what information was desired in their 
youngsters’ report cards. A ten-week 
reporting system based upon parental 
suggestions was adopted. 

The 


pt orted 


information is re- 
numerical 
rank in each class, numerical test mark 
on each subject, and a letter system 
of grades describing preparation, com- 


following 


for each student: 


pleteness and promptness in assign- 
ments, participation in class discussion, 
and behavior in class. Space is also 
provided for optional comments by 
teachers to explain inconsistencies in 
students’ marks. 
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This reporting system has been used 
in grades seven through twelve since 
1953. Both teachers and parents find 
the report cards highly satisfactory. 


“Secondary-School Enrollments: Science 
and Mathematics.” By |. E. Wallen and 
John R. Mayor. The Scientific Monthly, 
October, 1956. 


The downward trend in science and 
mathematics enrollments has ceased. 

The AAAS Science Teaching Im- 
provement Program has published its 
report on enrollments in secondary- 
school science and mathematics for the 
two-year period 1953-1955. If the re- 
sults of this study involving over a 
million students in 39 states and 80 
school systems are representative of 
the national situation, the downward- 
trend in science and mathematics en- 
rollments has ended. Enrollments in 
these courses are increasing at a faster 
rate than total secondary-school enroll- 
ments. In both 1954 and 1955 most 
schools showed annual increases in 
science enrollments, rising to 55.8 per 
cent of the total enrollment in 1955. 
Data from specific school systems 
revealed that enrollment in physics 
courses increased by approximately 
17.5 per cent, chemistry by 22.4 per 
cent, and general science by 24.1 
per cent. No gains were registered in 
biology during the two-year period. 
Only nine of the 80 school systems 
reported a decrease in the number of 
science students. 

The survey also indicated an increase 
in mathematics enrollment. 
reporting on individual courses re- 
ported average increases of 12.4 per 
cent in geometry, 17.9 per cent in 
trigonometry, and 29.6 per cent in al- 
gebra. Ten schools reported a decrease 
in the number of mathematics students. 


Schools 


The writers concluded that the trend 
is encouraging, but much remains to 
be done if the anticipated needs for 
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scientific personnel are to be met in 
the immediate future. 


“Can Student Teachers Be Taught 
Classroom Control?’ By William F. 
O’Connor. The Clearing House, Sep- 
tember, 1956. 


It is the author’s thesis that the 
problems of classroom control con- 
fronting many beginning teachers re- 
flect a lack of preparation in the basic 
procedures needed to organize groups 
of children as a functioning unit. 


Although new teachers receive excel- 
lent academic and professional training, 
they are said to be woefully unpre- 
pared in group dynamics, the key to 
successful classroom management. 

Pre-service training must include 
techniques of group control based on 
the related research of sociologists 
and social psychologists. Such studies 
should be supplemented by observations 
and discussions of how classrooms are 
organized by successful teachers. An- 
other recommendation is for beginning 
practice-teaching or observation classes 
for student teachers on the opening 
day of school. These planned expe- 
riences will make the task of the new 
teacher less difficult by not abandoning 
the classroom control to a sink-or-swim 
process. 


“Pupil Behavior.” By Sam M. Lambert. 
NEA Journal, September, 1956. 

A recent NEA survey of 4,270 
representative classroom teachers in- 
dicates that acts of pupil misbehavior 
are relatively few in number. Almost 
95 per cent of the 4,270 teachers de- 
scribe the elementary and high-school 
pupils as exceptionally or reasonably 
well-behaved. The remaining 5 per 
cent report serious trouble-makers. A 
little more than 4 per cent of all teach- 
ers said their pupils misbehaved fre- 
quently and were difficult to manage; 
less than 1 per cent said their pupils 
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misbehaved very frequently and were 
almost always difficult to handle. In- 
cluded among the situations 
were acts of physical violence against 
classroom teachers reported by 1.6 per 
cent of the respondents. 


serious 


Generalizations concerning classroom 
trouble-makers point to several im- 
portant First, bigness of the 
educational institutions and large class- 
room enrollments seem to be closely 
related to pupil misbehavior. Second, 
generally the older and more expe- 
rienced the teacher is, the less trouble 
he reported with pupils. However, 
teachers between 50 and 65 years old 


tactors. 


as well as those under 25 years of age 


had the least success in maintaining 


classroom decorum. Third, undesirable 
pupil .behavior seems to go hand in 
hand with defective community envi- 
ronment. In neighborhoods where 
school-parent cooperation was poor, 
teachers were most likely to experience 
pupil misbehavior. Fourth, inadequate 
programs of recreation result in greater 
frequency of behavior problems. Fi- 
nally, less intelligent children are re- 
ported to cause more trouble in the 
schoolroom than more intelligent 
children. 


“Maladjusted Students in the School 
Shop.” By Louis J. Enos. Industrial Arts 


and Vocational Education, September, 
1956. 


The voice of the shop teacher is 
raised in protest against the policy of 
“dumping maladjusted students” into 
the industrial arts class. To the shop 
teacher such students, often hampered 
by lack of aptitude for industrial 
arts, represent an added safety hazard. 
Numerous undesirable traits common 
to such students are listed in the article. 

Nine remedial steps are presented 
to assist the teacher in his efforts to 
understand and aid the maladjusted 
shop student. These remedial sugges- 
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tions have value for both vocational 
and academic teachers. 


“Teaching Occupational Information in 
Illinois Secondary Schools.” By Ralph E. 
Wright. Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
September, 1956. 


The author reports on his survey of 
current practices and stated objectives 
for teaching occupational information 
in Illinois secondary schools. Question- 
naires were sent to 164 teachers and 
to 19 recognized authorities in the field 
of vocational guidance. 

Conclusions drawn from the ques- 
tionnaires returned indicate that occu- 
pational information in most Illinois 
schools is taught through selected units 
in English or social studies. Separate 
and distinct courses are offered most 
frequently in the junior and _ senior 
years. The author concludes that be- 
cause of the great lack of uniformity 
throughout the state with regard to 
objectives, content, grade levels, and 
titles of courses, a careful study and 
evaluation should be made of the de- 
sirable characteristics of an occupations 
course. 


“Is Teaching a Profession?” By Gail 
M. Inlow. The School Review, September, 
1956. 


In discussing the different facets of 
this topical question, the writer con- 
cludes that the present answer must 
be in the negative. Although teaching 
is said to be moving gradually towards 
professionalism, much has to be done 
in the formulation of standards, screen- 
ing of applicants, and establishing 
effective controls over policy and stand- 
ards which are strong enough to resist 
biased and unethical both 
internal and external. 


pressures 


Unless qualitative criteria prevail 
and preventive steps are taken, teach- 
ing faces serious losses in professional 
status during the current school crisis. 
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Certifying agencies must cease to issue 
teaching certificates to those unqualified 
and poorly educated. The NEA and 
lay organizations must cooperate to 
resolve conflicts which 
often victimize the teaching profession 
locally. Finally, the writer cautions 
that teachers themselves must never 
lose sight of their dedicated service 
function in the struggle for better 
working conditions, higher salaries, 
and community status. 


basic school 


The way to professionalism can be 
realized eventually, according to the 
writer, if the selected guide-posts are 
primarily qualitative rather than quan- 
titative. 


“Better Ways of Teaching Spelling.” 
An Interview with Ruby M. Schuyler. The 
Nation’s Schools, September, 1956. 

This three-page report of an inter- 
view with the Director of Curriculum 
in the Public Schools of Glencoe, 
Illinois, offers an informative insight 
into a successful, functional method 
of teaching spelling. The underlying 
principles of the modern method are 
the recognition of individual differ- 
ences, development of a critical and 
inquiring attitude toward one’s own 
spelling, and a purposeful application 
of new spelling words. Carefully se- 
lected audio-visual materials are used 
to increase visual imagery. 

Children learning to spell are taught 
to understand the structure of words; 
derivation of root and stem 
words, the use of suffixes, prefixes, 
homonyms, and synonyms; and the 
identification of phonetic elements and 
syllables. The use of the dictionary, 
too, is an important part of the lesson. 


words; 


The better way of teaching spelling 
is identified as the test-study-test meth- 


three fundamental 
(1) pronunciation and meaning 
of the: weekly list of new words, (2) 
a pretest on these weekly words which 


od and involves 


steps: 
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also exempts pupils who spell correctly, 
and (3) a final test at the end of the 
week. 


“Anxiety In Children, School Achieve- 
ment, and Intelligence.” By Boyd R. 
McCandless and Alfred Castaneda. Child 
Development, September, 1956 

The purpose of this study is to 
report on correlations between anxiety 
as defined by the score for the chil- 
dren’s form of the manifest anxiety 
scale (CMAS), scholastic achievement 
as measured by the lowa Every Pupil 
Test, and intelligence as measured by 
the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability 
Test, Form B. Subjects were chosen 
from a public school population in 
grades four, five, and six. 

The reported test relationships sug- 
gest that the anxiety score might be 
of use in the practical task of predict- 
ing academic achievement, although 
more experimentation may be required 
to verify and fully determine the value 
of this predictor. Scores from the 
CMAS were found to be related to 
school achievement, especially for the 
sixth grade pupils. The anxiety score 
was also significantly related to intel- 
ligence for sixth grade girls. The 
pattern of relationships was less con- 
sistent for the fourth and fifth grades. 
In previous studies, however, the find- 
ings produced a higher degree of con- 
sistency for these two grades. 


“The Effects of Two Types of Sound 
Motion Pictures on the Attitudes of Adults 
toward Minorities.” By Albert L. Gold- 
berg. The Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, May, 1956. 


To teachers the real value of an 
article such as this is in the interest 
its author reflects in current social 
research and its relationship to prob- 
lems which living presents. The short 
review of research on the specific 
problem of the attitudes of adults 
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toward minorities as applied to one 
means of communication — sound mo- 
tion pictures — opens to interested per- 
sons a vast field for study and thought. 

The 


author 


specific study reported by the 
is also intriguing. Since many 
details 
to the 
details in design are unanswered. The 
films Boundary Lines and Picture in 
Your Mind were chosen as the “gen- 
eralized approach to prejudice and 
inter-group hostility”; The High Wall 
was chosen as the “realistic enactment 
of a social situation which involved 
minority conflict.” His 304 subjects 
were groups of shop stewards, church 
groups — men and women, university 
summer students and in-service teach- 
ers, and a parent-teacher group. 


are not reported, questions as 
design or reasons for certain 


He reported that Boundary Lines 
and Picture in Your Mind resulted in 
no statistically 


significant reduction 


between initial and final responses on 
the California “E” scale for the seven 


sub-groups who saw these films. Four 
of the seven sub-groups who viewed 
The High Wail achieved significantly 
lower the scale 


scores on final 


re- 
sponses. 

As an exploratory study on the effect 
of selected sound motion pictures on 
the “test reaction” and change in “test 
attitude and prejudice” it has interest 
and points to the need for further 
refinement and study. 


“Phonics: Practical Considerations 
Based on Research.” By Emmett Albert 
Betts. Elementary English, October, 1956. 


Teachers and students will find this 
article a many-purpose guide to theory 
and practice in reading instruction. 
The author traces the dynamic, his- 
torical role of phonics since Colonial 
days. Special emphasis is given to a 
thorough examination of research lit- 
erature underlying the foundations of 
teaching modern reading. An exhaus- 
tive bibliography of 199 research ref- 
erences is appended to the article. 

The chronological survey of Ameri- 
can reading instruction reveals that 
phonetics and phonics have received 
the main attention. In recent years 
both reading specialists and supervisors 
have been aware of an increasing 
teacher interest in phonics. According 
to the author more experimentation is 
necessary to determine the relative 
values of different methods of teaching 
phonics in a balanced and differentiated 
program of reading instruction. He 
also states that there is general agree- 
ment today on three essentials of read- 
ing instruction. These are: (1) De- 
velopment of phonics, word perception, 
and recognition skills needed for effec- 
tive listening, speaking, reading, and 
spelling. (2) Development of concepts 
and the ability to think. (3) Develop- 
ment of permanent and worthwhile 
interests which are satisfied through 
reading. 


The purpose of education is not so much to prepare 
children for their occupations as to prepare them against 
their occupations. It must develop in them the powers and 
interest that will make them the masters and not the slaves 


of their work. 


— British Ministry of Education 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


Our Country's Emblem. One reel. 16 mm 
sound. 12 minutes. Black and white, $55; 
color, $100. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

An interesting presentation of classroom 
activities in a unit designed to develop an 
understanding and appreciation of the great 
seal of the United States of America. If 
materials on the bulletin board were shown 
as large as the illustrations of the seal made 
by the children, the film’s effectiveness might 
be improved. Instead of the adult narrator 
giving the entire story, some of the children 
could explain their parts in the activities. 
The lighting in the film could be improved. 
Good features of the film are the children’s 
activities in an actual classroom and the in- 
teresting and authentic explanation of the 
meaning and significance of the great seal of 
our country. Recommended for grades 4-9. 

Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Light All About Us. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
11 minutes. Black and white, $55.00; color, 
$100.00. Educational Collaborator: Henry 
J. Otto. Coronet Instructional Film, 65 E. 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, III. 

A good introduction to the study of re- 
flection and refraction of light. A boy and 
his family go to the airport in the early 
morning hours to meet a relative. The only 
lights are those natural to the activities 
around them. As the plane is delayed, the 
family goes to the airport restaurant, where 
the rising sun comes in the window. The 
fact that light must fall on objects before 
they can be seen, and the way in which 
shadows are produced are brought out. The 
boy begins to experiment with common 
objects about him at the tables and discovers 
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various concepts of reflection and refraction 
of the sunlight. The filming is good, and 
the discussion clear and to the point. The 
film can be used in the intermediate and 
junior high school grades. 

Dorothy Phipps 


Animals and Their Homes. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 12 minutes. Black and white, $50. 
Educational Collaborator: Hanor Webb. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIL. 


This film, suitable for primary and inter- 
mediate elementary grades, demonstrates the 
function of animal homes as a place to rear 
young, sheltered from enemies and elements. 
It uses examples of birds and mammals in 
all types of habitat. The voice and diction 
of the commentator could be improved over 
what it was on the review copy. The film 
is useful. James M. Sanders 


Learning About Heat. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 8 minutes. Black and white, $37.50. 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Many simple experiences common to upper 
elementary pupils are used in this film as 
an introduction to a study of heat. Such 
questions as why are the hands cold after 
making a snowball, why is heat conducted 
through a metal rod, why does a wire ex- 
pand when heated, what is the relationship 
of the three states of matter to heat, how 
is a room warmed by a radiator are raised. 
The film shows that the kinetic theory 
can satisfactorily account for all of these 
phenomena. Since the point at which kinetic 
theory is introduced is a little forced, it 
would be desirable to develop some elemen- 
tary ideas of the molecular nature of matter 
before showing the film. The continuity is 
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excellent for this type of film. However, the 
essential point of the “interconnectedness” 
of these phenomena should be more strongly 
emphasized. Ralph Vesecky 


A Tale of the Ground Hog’s Shadow. 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. Black and white, $55; 
color, $100. Educational Collaborator: Ruth 
G. Strickland. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 
frontier 
folk tale, this film is useful less for its nar- 
rative 


Presenting a simple story as a 


features than as a source of informa- 


tion about the small forest animals. Good 


a beaver, 
a porcupine, a skunk, a groundhog in their 


closeups ot a raccoon, a badger, 
natural setting in February reveal significant 
The 


interest for 


characteristics of these little creatures. 
story itself would have 
children in the primary grades. 
ities of 


some 
Che activ- 
interest 


the animals would 


in the middle grades. 


children 
Isabel Kincheloe 
ill Rights of the United States 
1 reel. 16 mm Black and white, 
$100; color, $200. Educational Collaborator : 
Alpheus T. Mason. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 
This film should be called the “Historical 
Development of Our Bill of Rights” as this 
is what is 


sound. 


ably portrayed with excellent 
lighting, action, and narration. The long and 
bitter struggle to make personal 
liberty in the United States is impressively 


displayed. However, the 


pe ssible 
introductory and 
Russians and 

insufficient 
More 


concluding sections, scenes of 


Germans accompanied by com- 
information 
concerning our British heritage might have 
added. On the however, the 
film is excellent for high school use. 
Henrietta H 


ment, are unnecessary. 


been whole, 


Fernitz 


Vinci. 16 


Col a. sale 


The Drawings of Leonardo da 


mm _ sound. 26 minutes 


$250; rental, $25. 


price, 
64 W. 


Film Center, Inc 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, III 


One of the greatest and most versatile 


geniuses of all time is here memorialized and 
The 


overwhelming variety of subjects reveals his 


eulogized through his drawings alone. 


restless, surging curiosity and imagination. 
\n endless 
and free inventions passes before one’s eyes: 


pageant of careful observations 
ladies and gentlemen, grotesques 
of all 
and 


cosmic 


charming 
of a proto-Surrealist fantasy, animals 
minute studies of plant 
movement, anatomy, 


kinds, forms 


water human 
phenomena, machines of war ultimately re- 


alized only in our own day. Many of the 
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drawings, originally executed in tiny scale, 
are helpfully expanded by camera projection 
to a more studiable size, complete with subtle 
tonalities and color. In spite of a tendency 
to sentimentality in the commentary, the film 
is of unquestioned value for any art history 
study at adult level. John W. Emerson 
How to Grow Iris. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
16 minutes. Color, $150; and How to Grow 
Gladiolus. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 16 minutes. 
Color, $150. Both from International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


4, Til. 


These films are two excellent units of 
John Ott, Jr.’s “How to Grow Series” with 
outstanding prize-winning amateur gardeners 
doing the narrating. Complete directions are 
presented for the care and culturing of ma- 
ture plants through their growth cycles as 
well as for the techniques of breeding, select- 
ing, and propagating new plants. The growth 
sequences employ time-lapse photography to 
advantage. The commentaries are generally 
clear and accurate and with relatively few 
teleological statements. One error noted, 
however, was the use of the term “fertilized” 
instead of “pollinated.” films are 
highly recommended for use by high-school 
garden and biology clubs. H. F. Lamp 


These 


Miracle of the Trees. 1 reel. 16 mm sound 
10 minutes. Color, $100. International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

This is a John Ott, Jr. production showing 
the bursting of tree buds in spring by means 
of time-lapse photography. The color, photo- 
graphic detail 
having been 


excellent, 
truly 
Included are 
many of the trees of the Chicago area. The 
film, i organization, is 
suited for club use rather than in the class 
room for instructional purposes. It should, 
however, serve to stimulate interest in and 
provide understanding of one of the common 


action are 
combined to provide a 
spectacular display of beauty. 


and 


because of its best 


place yet little appreciated events of nature. 


H. F. Lamp 


The Constitution of the United States. 16 
sound. 16 minutes. Black and white, 
color, $150. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

The historical development of the con- 
stitution is ably portrayed in this accurate 
presentation. The framers of our constitution 
are depicted as unusually able men whose 
supreme accomplishment was the drafting of 
the basic law of our democratic 


mm 


$75 ; 


society. 
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Excellent color, 


sound 


action, 
interest. 
classes in 


photography, and 
Suitable for high 
American history and 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 


sustain 
sche 01 


political science. 


Washington, D. C.: Story of Our Capital. 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. 10 minutes. Black and 
white, $55; color, $100. Educational Col- 
laborator: William H. Hartley. Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Il. 

This film on the history and present-day 
scenes of Washington, D. C., is most useful 
to junior and senior high school social studies 
classes studying a unit on city planning. 
Here one finds the well-designed plans of the 
French engineer, Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
portrayed with original maps from the es- 
tablishment of the capital in 1790 to its 
present development as a city of charm and 
culture in which our national political life 
is concentrated. The first third of the film 
is narrated in the first person, using the 
words of L’Enfant himself. Technical quality 
is high. Charles R. Monroe 


Filmstrips 

Presidential Conventions and Candidates. 
55 frames. Black and white, $2.50. The New 
York Times, New York 36, New York. 

In this presidential election year, this film- 
strip will be welcomed as a valuable aid in 
teaching high school civics. The vital task 
of selecting candidates for the highest office 
in the United States is ably explained and 
illustrated. The map which shows pivotal 
states where candidates make their hardest 
drives is excellent. On the other hand, the 
frame voters should that 
voters. The 
work of pressure groups in the formulation 
of public opinion, the roles of third party 
candidates in the electoral process, and the 


showing indicate 


women, as well as men, are 


calibre of political leadership in an election 
year give the pupils an insight into democ- 
racy. Highly recommended. 
Henrietta H. Fernitz 
Power 


white, 


. = 
Resources. 53 


2.50. 


America’s frames 
Black and Seventh of the 
1955-1956 series of eight monthly filmstrips ; 
entire $15. Office of 
Activities, The New York 
Square, New York 36, New 

This thought-provoking 


America’s need for increased power. 


series, Educational 
Times, 


York. 


filmstrip 


Times 


shows 
Some 
of the problems discussed and illustrated are 
the changes in the sources of power in the 
last hundred years, the impact of abundant 
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power on the country’s life, the future need 
for power, the role of the government in 
power production, the issue of public vs. 
private power, and atomic power and other 
new sources of power. Fred K. Branom 


Living in Africa. Color, $6 each; $19 the 
set. Educational Collaborator: Ruby M. 
Harris. Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 


Living in North Africa: This superlative 
filmstrip shows the reasons for the uneven 
distribution of population in North Africa. 
Fine rainfall and topographic maps em- 
phasize man's absolute dependence in this 
area upon water supplies. Life in the 
ports and trade centers of the Mediter- 
ranean area, in the oases, and in the desert 
are shown. Especially fine are the shots 
of cities of Morocco. 

Living in Egypt and Sudan: Since this 
shows life and work of the people along 
the Nile and in the Siwa and Faiyum 
oases, the scenes are similar to those of 
“Living in North Africa.” Though it at- 
tempts to show the dense population of 
the narrow Nile Valley along with the 
intensive agriculture of the region, the 
choice of photos does not accomplish this 
end. Urban life in Cairo and Alexandria, 
however, gives a proper balance between 
the old and the new and allows one to 
experience the feeling of crowded Moslem 
cities. Port Said and the Suez Canal il 
lustrate the important transportation cross 
roads that accent this area. 

Living in Central 


Guinea Coast): 


Africa (Congo and 


Various occupations, cities, 
and rural life in the Belgian Congo and 
countries along the 


Guinea Coast are 


shown. The importance of living along 


waterways in this area of 


transportation 


surface 
facilities is shown by the 
many excellent shots of the rivers and 
lakes of \frica. The probable 
future importance of this area as a con 


poor 


central 


tinuing source of minerals and as a po- 
tential industrial 
photos of the mines and the 
Volta which will be the source of 
power to develop bauxite deposits into a 
huge new aluminum works 


area is hinted at by 
many new 


River 


Living in Eastern and Southern Africa 
These superb shots are marred by a couple 
of faulty or misleading captions. The 
“Valley of a Thousand Hills” is placed in 
Bechuanaland rather than just outside the 
city of Durban (nearly six hundred miles 
away), and one feels that papaya are being 
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raised mainly as the source of a drug 
rather than for the pectin used in meat 
tenderizers. The shot of the Great North 
Road makes the viewer feel that this is a 
truly fine surfaced highway whereas in 
reality much of it is still unbridged and 
unsurfaced. Again, the statement that 
“African cities resemble European Cities” 
is somewhat far-fetched. At least in East 
Africa it would be more proper to suggest 
that they resemble Asiatic cities than 
European ones. Nevertheless, this strip 
in attempting to emphasize the modern 
aspects of the area does so with magni- 
ficent shots of Kimberley, Johannesburg, 
and Capetown, and one is quite aware that 
some phases of South African life are as 
far removed from the rest of Africa as 
would be Chicago. 

The four filmstrips that make up this set 
contain such fine photos and maps that they 
should be a “must” for any upper grade 
teacher of the geography of Africa. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 


Recordings 

Poetry of Robert Browning, read by David 
Kurlan; Fitzgerald: The Rubiayat of Omar 
Khayyam, read by Roger Lyons; Poetry of 
William Wordsworth, read by the University 
Players, directed by Wallace House. Three 
334 i.p.s. dual-track tapes. About 50 minutes 
per tape. $6.95 each. Also available in 7% 
and 15 i.p.s.; and in single track. Distributed 
by Phonotapes, Inc., 242 W. 49th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Two of these pre-recorded tapes are truly 
excellent: one presenting two of Browning’s 
dramatic monologues and a few shorter 
poems, the other “The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam” and “Odes from the Divan of 
Hafiz.” The male interpreters give highly 
artistic, virile, and effective readings on both 
tapes. The readings on all three tapes are 
completely free of arty ambiguities of any 
kind. 


The University Players, apparently a 
group of undergraduate students of oral in- 
terpretation, offer a number of male and 
female voices in solo readings of 38 of 
Wordsworth’s shorter poems. Although the 
freshness of young voices and the variety 
of sheer numbers lend some interest to this 
tape, it is below the professional level of the 
other two. It is regrettable not to have some 
of the more important short poems, “Tintern 
Abbey,” especially. 

The superior readings of Messrs. Kurlan 
and Rogers would be highly useful in high 
school or college courses in literature, where 
the subtleties of the poet’s language com- 
monly go unheard, as well as in speech 
courses involving acting or interpretation. 


Carl Lefevre 


Young America Sings: Fourth and Fifth 
Grade units. Two L.P. recordings, 8 syn- 
chronized black and white film strips and 
Teacher's Guide per Grade Unit, $42.50. 
Editor: W. Otto Miessner. Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, 
mee. 

An audio-visual program for music teach- 
ers in the elementary grades. The material 
is arranged to meet the objectives of good 
music education curricula in all school sit- 
uations and assures active participation of 
the entire group since it illustrates so well 
the rhythmic, melodic and harmonic vocab- 
ulary of the language of music. The films 
and recordings introduce chromatic tones, 
major and minor mode, two part singing, the 
equally divided beat and the dotted quarter 
as a beat and a half. The diction and clarity 
of the demonstration singers and excellent 
recordings offer a stimulating experience to 
the children as well as to the teacher. 
Especially recommended for teachers who 
do not feel adequately prepared to teach 
music. Elizabeth R. Hennessey 


Merchandise Mart 


In the list of educational tours published in the September- 
October number of the Journal, the address listed for the 
Merchandise Mart is no longer the one used. The present 


mailing address _ is 
Chicago 54.” 


merely 


“Merchandise Mart 


Plaza, 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Public Education in American Society. 
By Kenneth H. Hansen. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 484. $3.35. 

in this book designed for introductory 
professional courses in education, the author 
successfully avoids the common pitfall of 
writers in this field: the attempt to produce 
an omnibus volume which includes such 
specialized topics as educational psychology, 
measurement and evaluation, curriculum, and 
teaching methods. With considerable care 


the author has used the topical organization. 


to present the historical, social, and philo- 
sophical bases of education. However, atten- 
tion is concentrated upon the present status 
of American public education. Historical de- 
velopment is limited largely to chronologi- 
cal references dating important educational 
events. 

To the reviewer the final two chapters are 
the most challenging: one examines numer- 
ous clichés plaguing the vocabulary of mod- 
ern education; the other explores leading 
questions and controversies in current educa- 
tion. A worthwhile contribution to a greater 
understanding of contemporary American 
education. John M. Beck 


Social Education in Elementary Schools. 
By Henry J. Otto. Rinehart and Co., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 493. $5.50. 


As the title suggests, this book is an ap- 
proach to elementary education which seeks 
to show how the school can best fufill its 
responsibility for developing the desired so- 
cial attitudes and competencies that today’s 
society is seeking to engender in its children. 
Not only does the author provide an over- 
view of preferred practices in current school 
programs, but he also devotes much attention 
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to the problems and issues involved in cur- 
riculum revision in this direction. The result 
is a comprehensive and authoritative treat- 
ment, useful for anyone who wishes to re- 
examine elementary school practices and his 
own thinking. Dorothy V. Sauer 


Principles and Procedures of Curriculum 
Improvement. By Vernon E. Anderson. The 
Ronald Press Co., 12 E. 26th St., New York 
10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 468. $5.50. 

This volume offers a fresh and sound ap- 
proach to curriculum revision in that em- 
phasis is focused upon the factors of group 
dynamics and human relations in the process. 
Recognizing that the best results will be 
obtained when curriculum improvement in- 
volves the individual and his own problems, 
the author has not limited his study to a 
narrow statement of specific questions and 
answers. Rather he has stressed the “how” 
of curriculum revision, the ways of working 
together, and the sources of assistance. Ac- 
tion research is offered as a means of testing 
ideas and procedures. 

Dorothy V. Sauer 


Children and Other People. By Robert S. 
Stewart and Arthur D. Workman. The 
Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St.. New York 
19, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 260. $2.25. 

This volume attempts to convey some 
Freudian views through explanation of and 
adaptation to actual situations. Emphasis is 
in the field of educational psychology and 
particularly in the study of the emotional 
and personality problems of children. The de- 
velopment of the child in the several stages is 
discussed in addition to some basic principles 
of democratic classroom procedures. Recom- 
mended to all concerned with the behavior 
problems and mental health of today’s children. 


Edna C. Hickey 
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The Truth About Your Child’s Reading. 
By Sam Duker and Thomas Nally. Crown 
Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 181. $3.00. 

The authors write clearly and convincingly, 
basing their statements on pertinent research 
and experience; they provide a sober, force- 
ful refutation of the slanderous diatribe by 
Rudolf Flesch against popular methods of 
teaching reading in the public schools. This 
book should be useful to many teachers in 
gaining an understanding of the issues in- 
volved, and it should be especially valuable 
to parents who want intelligent guidance in 
helping their Johnnies to read. 

David Kopel 


Adolescent Development and Adjustment. 
y Lester D. and Alice Crow. McGraw-Hill 
ook Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 555. $5.50. 

The segment of our population aged twelve 
to twenty is here given a thoroughgoing 
analytical treatment by a pair of writers ex- 
perienced and competent in their field. The 
authors explore findings of biologists, psy- 
chologists, and sociologists to round out 
their study of adolescence. Although recog- 
nition is given the tremendous forces impel- 
ling youth’s actions, the authors tend to place 
full responsibility for the adaptation of the 
adolescent to society and blame for his so- 
cial aberrations directly on his parents and 
teachers. The reader may have an uneasy 
presentiment that the counseling approaches 
advocated tend to nourish this societal seg- 
ment in a cocoon-like isolation, minimizing 
the teen-ager’s obligations to and contacts 
with society as a whole. The virtues of self- 
discipline as such receive comparatively little 
emphasis. These reservations aside, little 
fault can be found with this investigation of 
what makes the adolescent act as he does. 

Benedict Amar 


Psychological Diagnosis and Counseling in 
the Schools. By Stanley Marzolf. Henry 
Holt and Co. 383 Madison Ave. New 
York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 401. $4.00. 

Written to orient school psychologist and 
counselor, this book covers a wide range of 
topics and examines issues relevant to school 
versonnel work. There is careful considera- 
tion of clinical data, sociological setting, the 
case study, testing, diagnosis and counseling, 
play and group therapy. The structured in- 
dividual interview is emphasized as a means 
of improving adjustment. Of interest are the 
discussion of semantics in interviewing and 
the words of caution on group therapy in 
public schools. A good book for all educational 
personnel. Alice S. Gordon 
Introduction to Psychology. By Clifford 
T. Morgan. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 676. 
$6.00. 
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This book attempts to cover the aspects of 
psychology valuable to the beginning student. 
Although emphasis is on experimental and 
physiological psychology, there is more than 
adequate coverage of such other fields as 
counseling, personality development, and in- 
telligence testing. The suggested reorganiza- 
tion of the chapters into such sequences as 
the “science-centered course” will prove a 
help to beginning instructors. A good text. 

R. Bruce Kirk 


Psychology for General Education. By 
Harry S. Broudy and Eugene L. Freel. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 456. 

Here at last is a different book for intro- 
ductory general psychology. It is designed, 
as such a book should be, for the beginner 
who does not plan to become a professional 
psychologist but wants merely a_ general 
orientation and a point of view on human 
behavior. More than the usual amount of 
space is devoted to historical roots. Per- 
sonality is the “chief theme” of the book. 
Psychoanalytic theory, Gestalt findings, and 
socio-psychological thinking may be said 
to be the cornerstones of the structure 
the authors have built. The language is 
exceptionally lucid and simple. 

Maurice H. Krout 


The New Century Handbook of English 
Literature. Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York 1, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 1167. $12.00. 

An accurate, well-compiled dictionary of 
English authors, works, and literary char- 
acters. What makes the volume especially 
useful to teachers is its inclusion of rather 
full entries on related nonliterary topics (i. e. 
the French Revolution) and non-English 
writers and works which have affected 
English literature. A good investment for 
high school English teachers; a must for 
high school libraries. 

Irwin J. Suloway 
Maturity in Reading: Its Nature and 
Appraisal. By William S. Gray and Bernice 
Rogers. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill., 1956. Pp. 237 
$5.00. 

The authors identify the characteristics of 
the mature reader and describe the nature, 
development, and use of a scale for apprais- 
ing maturity level. Specific case studies are 
analyzed; limitations of the scale and its 
implications for further research are: dis- 
cussed. This book offers enlightening infor- 
mation on the relation of reading patterns 
to education, interests, activities, and goals; 
and it should provide assistance to teachers 
and students and also a challenge to all 
adults who are interested in developing their 
own reading maturity. 


Olivia M. Cooke 
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Safety Education. 
G. T. Stafford. 
W. 42nd St., 


Pp. 327. $5.50. 


By A. E. Florio and 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
New York 36, N. Y., 1956. 


A comprehensive text for all concerned 
with teaching safety. Application of prin- 
ciples outlined in the chapter dealing with 
psychological considerations will assist the 
teacher in facilitating real learning in terms 
of safe living. Goals, methods, and materials 
presented are reasonable and acceptable. 
Specific areas considered include driver edu- 
cation, pedestrian, home, farm, fire, and vo- 
cational safety. The text is supplemented by 
drawings, photographs, tables, and charts. 
Each chapter is followed by a list of related 
references and suggested learning experi- 
ences. A better book on safety education 
will be difficult to find. 

Russell A. Griffin 

Vodelled Portrait Heads. By T. B. Huxley- 
Jones. The Studio Publications, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 95. 


$5.00. 


Embodied in this book is a careful analysis 
of the traditional method of modelling a clay 
portrait in the round. The process is thor- 
oughly and adequately explained from the 
listing of materials and tools and the con- 
struction of an armature through a method 


of modelling, casting, and surface finishing. 


The characteristic qualities of other model- 
ling materials such as self-hardening clay, 
plastic metal, and terra cotta are also dis- 
cussed. Maurice Yochim 


Principles of Art Teaching. By Ruth Mock. 
The Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 96. $6.00. 

This is an excellent summation of art as 
taught in the elementary schools. It will be 
appreciated by teachers who, bewildered by 
the vast array of art expressions and mate 
rials, seek to know the ultimate objectives of 
art as an educational facet. 

LaVancha M. Stalmok 


Staging the Play. By Norah Lambourne. 
The Studio Publications, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 95. $5.75. 

Competent condensation and clarity of text 
and illustrations make this book a genuine 
teaching aid for harassed adults seeking a 
stimulating introduction or positive summary 
of production possibilities. It requires, how- 
ever, acquaintance with technical techniques 
for full utilization. A companion to Dressing 
the Play, this volume omits costumes, make- 
up, and accessories, is weak on lighting, and 
is expensive. Its value is in the fifty-five 
photos of English productions and its fresh 
ideas for the style and production of plays 
using proscenium staging, minimum staging, 
and drapes. Robert J. Walker 


For Story Telling in the Elementary Grades 


Uyths and Legends of the Ages. Retold 
by Marion N. French. Illustrated by Bette 
Davis. Hart Book Co., 670 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y., 1956. $4.75. 

Ride with the Sun: Folk Tales and Stories 
All Countries of the United Nations. 
Edited by Harold Courlander. Illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey House, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1955. 


Pp. 296. $3.50. 


Favorite Tales of Long Ago 
James Baldwin. Illustrated by 


from 


Retold by 
Lili Réthi. 


For the Kindergarten 
I Want To Be Books. 


I Want To Be a Baker. 
tor Havel. / Want 


By Carla Greene. 
Illustrated by Vic- 

To Be an Animal Doctor. 
Illustrated by Frances Eckart. J Want To 
Be an Orange Grower. Illastrated by Victor 
Havel. 1 Want To Be a Train Engineer. 
Illustrated by Victor Havel. Childrens Press, 
310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill., 1956. 
Pp. 32. $1.50 each. 

Because of the appealing story content, 
attractive format, and controlled vocabulary, 
primary children will be eager and able to 
read these books independently. Excellent for 
the classroom library table. 


Mabel G. Hemington 
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Aladdin Books, 55 Fifth 
Ne ¥, 3955: Pp. 150: 


John Rattling-Gourd of 
Collection of Cherokee 
Written and illustrated by Corydon Bell 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. New 
York 11, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 103. $2.50. 


The Fables of India. By Joseph Gaer. 
Illustrated by Randy Monk. Little, Brown 
and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 1955 
Pp. 176. $3.00. 


Ave., New 


$2.00. 


York 3 


Big Cove: A 


Indian Legends. 


and Primary Grades 


I Know a 
Schwartz. 
McGraw 


Magic House. By 
Illustrated by Mare Simont. 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St.. 
New York 36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 32. $2.50 
Did you know there is magic in every 
room of your house? Explore it with the 
childrén in this intriguing book. See where 
“Splashy water turns into hard chunks” 
and “rings of flame make soft eggs hard.” 
Through the use of humorous illustrations 
and colorful vocabulary, children are made 
conscious of things around them. A necessary 
addition to the primary grade library. 
Barbara Mueller 


Julius 
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Basic Vocabulary Series. 
and Margaret Dolch. Illustrated by Robert 
S. Kerr. Pueblo Stories. Wigwam Stories. 
Tepee Stories. The Garrard Press, 119 W. 
Park Ave., Champaign, Ill., 1956. Pp. 165 
each. $1.50 each. 

These three books are part of a series 
written for primary children. The folk-tale 
content will have greater appeal to the older 
primary child or the retarded reader in the 
intermediate grades. Illustrations in yellow, 
black, and white. 


3y Edward W. 


Mabel G. Hemington 


The Clock. Written and illustrated by 
Esphyr Slobodkina. Abelard-Schuman, 404 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 40. $2.50. 

This slender volume by a talented artist 
of Russian background portrays a gentle, 
simple story of a quiet town, an old clock, 
and the people who depended on it. When 
the clock failed them, temporary confusion 
was ended by a kindly repair man and the 
peace of the town restored. We need stories 
like this. It is charming, refreshingly child- 
like, and quite rare. Ruth H. Dennis 


Mr. Ferguson of the Fire Department. By 
By Ellen MacGregor. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 32. $2.00. 

Spurred by his overwhelming desire to 
ride the fire engine, the enterprising cook of 
this fire department provided a pole — and 
what a pole! Whether the primary children 
read for themselves or listen to this story, 
they will be highly amused. Pictures are in 
color, vivid in facial expression, and child- 
ishly simple. This gay little book will appeal 
to the imagination and stimulate interest in 
a fire department unit. 

Ruth H. Dennis 


Burrito. Written and illustrated by Robin 
King. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 63. 
$2.25. 

The little burro of Farmer Lopez became 
the talk of the Mexican countryside because 
of his incredibly sweet disposition and his 
willingness to work. However when sold 
to the wealthy Senor Rodriguez, Burrito 
developed a mind of his own and thereby 
brought about a happy ending. A humorous 
story enlivened with innumerable cartoon- 
like drawings, it is excellent for reading 
aloud and for the library table. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


Anatole. By Eve Titus. Illustrated by 
Paul Galdone. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
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W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 32. $2.50. 

Anatole is a small mouse who lives with 
his family outside of Paris. On one of his 
nightly trips to the city, his pride is deeply 
wounded when he overhears a man declaring 
that all mice are villains. How he regains 
his self-respect is told through the use of 
interesting illustrations and a simple vocabu- 
lary interspersed with a few common French 
expressions. The humor will prove amusing 
to primary grade children, especially those 
who follow the WBEZ program “Visitons 
Mimi.” Barbara Mueller 


Away I. Go. By Elizabeth Cameron. 
Illustrated by George Wilde and Kathleen 
Elgin. We Live on a Farm. By Elizabeth 
Cameron. Illustrated by. Irma Wilde and 
Kathleen Elgin. A Wish for Billy. By 
Elizabeth Cameron. Illustrated by Angela 
and Kathleen Elgin. Wonder Books, 1107 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 60 each. 25 cents each. 


These three paper-covered books are sup- 
posedly written on the pre-primer, primer, 
and first reader levels. The first part of each 
book contains stories; the remaining pages 
consist of a few poems, directions for making 
things of scrap material, and some typical 
workbook reading activities. No indication 
is given as to what basic word list was used. 
Bright, attractive illustrations. Suitable for 
a convalescent child or for rainy day activity 
indoors at home. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


Green Darner, the Story of a Dragonfly. 
Written and illustrated by Robert M. 
McClung. Wm. C. Morrow Co., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 48. 
$2.00. 


The book explains the structure and habits 
of the adult dragonfly and traces its life cycle 
from egg to nymph to adult. The story of 
survival is well told. 

Emilie U. Lepthein 


Hummer and Buzz. By Louise Dyer Harris 
and. Norman Dyer Harris. Illustrated by 
Robert Candy. Little, Brown and Co., 34 
Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 1956. Pp. 55. 
$2.50. 


This book by the mother and son team 
who wrote Slim Green delightfully describes 
the contrasts and similarities of the ruby- 
throated hummingbird and the queen bumble- 
bee. It is a refreshing, scientifically accurate 
tale. The pictures, some brightly colored, 
enhance the book considerably. 

Emilia F. Polerecky 
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For the Middle Grades 


Science and Conservation 
Samuel A. Thorn and Carl 
Let’s Learn How. Level IV. Illustrated by 
Maidi Wiebe et al. Pp. 255. Let’s Know 
Now. Level V. Illustrated by Matilda Breur 
et al. Pp. 287. Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. 
Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, IIl., 1956. 
$2.40 each. 

These splendid texts combine science fun- 
damentals with conservation facts and atti- 
tudes. The reading is made interesting by 
using some direct conversation of pupils, 
teachers, and parents. The experiments, 
questions, and pictures will stir middle grade 
children to experience some of the problems 
and situations themselves. The lively style 
of the books will spur the curiosity and bring 
awareness of the world about us without 
preaching. Emilia F. Polerecky 


Series. By 
D. Duncan. 


All About Snakes. By Bessie M. Hecht. 
Illustrated by Rudolph Freund. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 143. $1.95. 

This book dispels many false notions about 
the snake by stating numerous reasons why 
it is an exceptionally wonderful creature. 
Two highly informative chapters describe 
vipers and pit-vipers in a simple, yet schol- 
arly approach. The eighteen chapters are 
brief but each contains rich details concern- 
ing some fact of herpetology. Sixth grade 
pupils should have little difficulty with the 
vocabulary and will enjoy the numerous 
illustrations. John P. Etten 


Crickets. Written and illustrated by Olive 
L. Earle. William Morrow and Co., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 62. $2.00. 


Not only does this charming book tell the 
life story of a cricket but it goes on to iden- 
tify by habitat various crickets and compare 
them with other insects. The black and white 
pictures are very fascinating and expressive. 
The small section on crickets as pets will 
afford directions for a new activity for many 
children in the middle grades both in school 
and at home. Emilia F. Polerecky 


Penguins. Written and illustrated by Louis 
Darling. Wm. C. Morrow Co., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 64. 
$2.00. 


This book explains the mating and nest 
building ceremonies, care and training of 
the chicks, structure, feeding habits, and 
play activities of these strange birds. The 
black and white illustrations include excel- 
lent diagrams, pictures of various types of 
penguins, and a map. 

Emilie U. Lepthien 


The Magic of Sound. Written and illus- 
trated by Larry Kettelkamp. William Mor- 
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row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 64. $2.00. 

Boys and girls, but probably more boys, 
of the middle grades will enjoy the practical 
experiments in this book. The clear black 
and white pictures are open invitations for 
the children to reproduce the experiments. 
Slower pupils in upper grades will gain 
much from this little book toward under- 
standing fundamental concepts of sound. 

Emilia F. Polerecky 


The First Book of Sewing. Written and 
illustrated by Catherine Roberts. Franklin 
Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 68. $1.95. 

This attractive book is superbly illustrated 
and simply written. Because all the projects 
included are made entirely by hand, the 
very young will learn to manipulate needle, 
thread, pins, thimble, tape measure, gauge, 
and cloth. Familiarity with these simple tools 
will make sewing more attractive, classes 
more enjoyable, and hands more useful. 

Margaret Racky 


Ships of the Great Lakes. By Walter 
Buehr. Illustrated by Lemuel B. Line. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 48. $2.75. 

This is the story of Great Lakes shipping : 
its history, problems, products, and the ships 
designed to meet the needs of the most 
heavily traveled waterway in the world. In- 
cluded is a discussion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and the effect its opening will have 
on midwest transportation. There are also 
twelve unusually precise, scale-drawn, col- 
ored illustrations of typical ships ranging in 
type from the largest ore carrier to an 
icebreaker. Unfortunately a poor map in- 
troduces the text, and the pages are not 
numbered. For ages eight and up. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 


The Night of the Hurricane. By Elizabeth 
Ladd. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 190. $2.50. 

The story of Judy’s determination to fulfill 
Aunt Kate’s long cherished desire will prove 
a fine reading experience for youngsters 
from eight to ten. It will acquaint them with 
the historic seacoast country of Maine. With 
Judy and David they will share the adven- 
tures of digging clams and gathering Christ- 
mas greens to sell. They will experience, too, 
the fear and fury of the hurricane and the 
panic which comes with being lost in a blind- 
ing snow storm. Best of all, they will know 
the joy of real giving as Judy earns the 
money for Aunt Kate’s Christmas surprise. 

Mary E. Courtenay 
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Timber from Terry Forks. By Clara Bald- 
win. Illustrated by Tom Leamon. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
1956. Pp. 159. $2.00. 

Sustained yield forestry is really the hero 
of this book. Scotty and Max, the two prin- 
cipals, play detective concerning a violation 
of this conservation precept. The “good guys” 
and the “bad guys” are both here. Of course, 
the “good guys,” including sustained yield 
forestry, win. Robert Levin 


Nellie Bly. By Nina Brown Baker. 
trated by George Fulton. 


[llus- 
Henry Holt and 


Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 125. $2.50. 

The exciting career of the first woman 
newspaper reporter in America will be of 
special interest to girls of ten years and older. 
They will admire the ingenuity and the fear- 
lessness with which the young pioneer won 
her way, denouncing the exploitation of the 
ignorant, the indigent, and the immigrant, 
investigating the operation of institutions for 
the needy and the helpless, and stimulating 
reform by her bold statement of the truth. 
Happily the writer stresses Nellie Bly’s faith 
in the fundamental desire of men to remove 
known evils. Mary E. Courtenay 


For the Upper Grades 


The American Heritage Series. De Soto: 
Child of the Sun. By William O. Steele. 
Illustrated by L. F. Bjorklund. With Sword 
and Pen. By Bradford Smith. Illustrated 
by David Hunt. Andy Jackson. By Polly 
Angell. Illustrated by Leonard Vosbough. 
Wagon Wheels. By William A. Breyfogle. 
Illustrated by Clifford H. Schule. Wildcat, 
the Seminole. By Electa Clark. Illustrated 
by Frank Nicholas. Big Bridge to Brooklyn. 
3y Frances Williams Browin. Illustrated 
by Lili Réthi. Mark Twain. By Blaise Lane. 
Illustrated by E. Harper Johnson. The Little 
Giant of Schenectady. By Dorothy Markey. 
Illustrated by E. Harper Johnson. Green 
Grows the Prairie. By Charlie May Simon. 
Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow. Cherokee 
Strip. By Aileen Fisher. Illustrated by Walt 
Reed. Aladdin Books, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192 each. $1.75 each. 


History, vividly described, brings alive 
well-known characters who have figured in 
our country’s development from the early 
sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries. 
We learn how the boy, Lucas, starts out on 
a famous expedition as a tailor’s apprentice 
but ends up using a crossbow with the best 
of them. John Smith’s early experiences as 
a soldier and a traveler help him in meeting 
the hazards of a new world. Later his books 
about America prove an inspiration to adven- 
turesome Englishmen. “Old Hickory” has 
an exciting life from the time he is a mes- 
senger in the Revolutionary Army to the 
day of his inauguration as President of the 
United States. Joel Brigham finds his brother, 
Peter, and makes an important decision as 
he journeys along the Cumberland Road. 
The Florida Indians meet only with failure 
as they struggle valiantly to retain their 
homeland against the intruders. Washington 
Roebling’s physical activities are limited to 
a chair, a window, and a pair of binoculars, 
but he directs to completion his father’s 
dream—the building of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Sam is a river pilot, a prospector, and a star 
reporter before he receives the acclaim of 
the world as a distinguished author. Stein- 
metz, the mathematical genius, conducts 
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many experiments but achieves unsolicited 
notoriety with his man-made lightning. We 
learn how the waste lands of Arkansas be- 
come green with the development of the rice 
fields; and how thrilling the dash for a 
homestead can be when the government 
opens up the Oklahoma territory. The simple 
language, easy-to-read print, and clear illus- 
trations make these books attractive to boys 
and girls from fifth to eighth grade. 
Mary McAuliffe and Kathleen O’Shea 


You and the Sciences of Plants, Animals, 
and the Earth. By Ray Broekel. Illustrated 
by Stephen Gal. Childrens Press, 310 S. 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1956. Pp. 60. 
$2.00. 

This is a_ simplified, picture-dictionary, 
narrative method of teaching the classifica- 
tion of the sciences of today. The inclusion 
of terms describing the people who work in 
these sciences and the charts showing the 
relationships between the sciences will aid 
students in acquiring a workable vocabulary. 

Bernice J. Austrheim 


Health Action Series. Healthy Days. By 
Charlotte E. Wilcox and William Bolton. 
Illustrated by Mary Miller. Beckley-Cardy, 
1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, IIL, 
1956. Pp. 320. $2.68. 

This covers physical, social, and emotional 
health, safety and first aid, and other prob- 
lems and explanations fitting and meaningful 
for this age group. The excellent pictures 
and diagrams are a vital part of the text. 
The development of health vocabulary is 
specific but interestingly done through word 
and picture content. 

Emilia F. Polerecky 


The Stars by Clock and Fist. By Henry 
M. Neely. The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192. $4.00. 

The technique of locating heavenly bodies 
as presented for pupil usage adds a fine 
teaching device for seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. The explanation of how to use 
merely hands and a clock along with the 
hourly lists, maps, and» planet and zodiac 
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schedules can be understood by all children 
who have skill in reading graphs and maps 
and who have basic comprehension of time 
and space relationships. 


Bernice J. Austrheim 


The Early Days of Automobiles. By Eliza- 
beth Janeway. Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22,:N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192. 
$1.50. 

This latest addition to the Landmark books 
of people, places, and events gives an excel- 
lent thumb-nail sketch of the beginnings of 
the automobile industry, its early difficulties, 
its unusual manufacturers, its heroic pio- 
neers, and its gradual acceptance as part of 
the American scene. Although outstanding 
volumes for adults have been written about 
the early men in the industry — Frank Duryea, 
Henry Ford, Hiram Maxim, Ransom Olds— 
this constitutes a fine book for middle and 
upper elementary classes in social studies. 

Vernon W. Brockmann 

Riddles of Many Lands. 

and Sula Benet. 


By Carl Withers 
Illustrated by Lili Cassel. 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave. New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 152. $2.75. 

What is your pleasure? Riddles from 
Malaya, Spain, Finland, or Annam? Here 
is a collection of brain-twisters to delight all 
tastes and ages. While there is a definite 
appeal to all to read just for the fun of it, 
the scholarly material contained in the fore- 
word will prove especially valuable to teach- 
ers. The riddles may be read to the lower 
grades; the upper grades will experience the 
joy of browsing through for themselves. The 
pen and ink illustrations are charming and 
add to the general excellence. 


Mary McAuliffe 


The Queen’s Gold. By Norma R. Young- 
berg. Illustrated by Harold Munson. William 
Morrow and Co., 424 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 222. $2.75. 

This suspenseful story based on a histori- 
cal episode will hold the attention of upper 
grade boys to the dramatic end. As the only 
survivor of a ship destroyed by pirates, 
thirteen-year-old Steven is befriended by a 
Dyak tribe of head-hunters and overcomes 
many obstacles in adapting to his savage 
surroundings. Having lived in the Orient, 
the author gives an authentic setting to a 
well-written story, making the boy’s unusual 
adventures plausible. Beautiful illustrations 
accentuate this authenticity. 

Laura M. Light 


Message to Hadrian. By Geoffrey Trease. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 256. $3.00. 

This mixture of history and adventure 
should have strong appeal for teen-agers. 
Young Paul’s escape from the hordes of our 
blue-eyed Brittanic ancestors as they lay 
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waste to Roman outposts in Britain is but 
the first of his many stirring adventures, 
which end in the palace of the Emperor 
Hadrian in Rome. Language, characteriza- 
tion, and handling of romance are fittingly 
preadult. Thomas J. Cresweil 


Arctic Bush Pilot. Written and illustrated 
by Harmon (Bud) Helmericks. Little Brown 
and Co., Boston 6, Mass., 1956. Pp. 180. 
$3.00. 

Teen-age boys will like this book of true- 
to-life experiences. Obviously the author 
has himself accomplished the feats described 
herein or knows of someone who has. The 
hero is a seventeen-year-old pilot who flies 
a plane from the United States to Alaska 
where a veteran bush pilot teaches him the 
“tricks of the trade.’ It makes an interesting 
story. Robert Levin 


Viking’s Dawn. By Henry Treece. Illus- 
trated by Christine Price. Criterion Books, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 253. $3.00. 

In one voyage a young Viking lad runs 
the gamut of deceit, treachery, cruelty, brav- 
ery, and much adventure. Although a blood- 
thirsty tale, the theme is that even a voyage 
such as this, which ends in failure, still may 
make a contribution to the world. Significant 
advances require many trials and failures; 
this book helps develop respect for failure. 

Robert Levin 


Mrs. Wappinger’s Secret. By 
Hightower. Illustrated by Beth ‘ 
Krush. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7, Mass., 1956. Pp. 280. $3.00. 

Ten-year-old Charlie Porter’s summer on 
Osprey Island and how he digs for treasure 
with Mrs. Wappinger is the subject of this 
rollicking tale. When Mrs. Wappinger falls 
into the hole, it is Charlie’s quick thinking 
that saves her life. A delightful, refreshing 
story of a family vacation at a summer 
colony. The illustrations add to the fun of 
the story. Mary McAuliffe 


Florence 
and Joe 


Navaho Sister. By Evelyn Sibley Lamp- 
man. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. Doubleday 
and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 189. $2.75. 

Navaho customs are portrayed as The 
Sad One, now Rose Smith, learns the white 
man’s ways at Chemawa Indian School in 
far-away Oregon. At times she seems too 
backward and naive for a child of today; 
however the Bureau of Indian Affairs con- 
firms that her ignorance of common things 
is possible, but not likely. Otherwise the 
story is well written and the surprise ending 
would have significance for any child, es- 
pecially a Navaho. The understanding illus- 
trations are excellent for ages nine to twelve. 

Laura M. Light 
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Cartier Sails the St. Lawrence. By Esther 
Averill. Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 108. $3.00. 


This is a retelling of the book The Voyages 
of Jacques Cartier, published originally by 
the Domino Press. The actual logbooks kept 
by Cartier are the basis for this story of his 


three expeditions to the new world. The 
description of the Indians and of life in the 
wilderness and on shipboard makes interest- 
ing and valuable reading especially suitable 
for grades seven and eight. Many striking 
pen and ink drawings. 

Doris R. McAllister 


For the High School 


Ballots for Americans. By Lamont Bu- 
chanan. E. P. Dutton Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 191. $4.95. 


An informal approach to the study of our 
national elections by showing how the per- 
sonalities of the candidates and the events 
and conditions of the times affected the out- 
comes. The book has a very limited text but 
an abundance of illustrative material and 
should interest students at the junior and 
senior high school levels. 


Geraldine O’Malley 


The Growth of a Nation. By Emerson M. 
Brooks. E. P. Dutton Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 230. $5.95. 

A capsule-like history of our country with 
a great deal of emphasis on commonplace 
things, such as pictures of homes of histori- 
cal importance, the first printing press in the 
Colonies, the cotton gin, Edison’s early ex- 
periments, an old-fashioned general store, 
and a reproduction of a page of an early 
Sears and Roebuck catalog. A wealth of 
photographic material seldom found in a 
single volume is enhanced by a short bibliog- 
raphy and a usable index. Excellent for high 
school students with reading handicaps or 
limited powers of concentration. 


Geraldine O’Malley 


Magic Bullets. 
lustrated by E. 
Brown and Co., 
Mass., 1956. Pp. 148. $3.00. 


A simplified historical story of man’s 
struggle against enemy microbes. The se- 
quence of scientific discoveries concerning 
the nature of diseases caused by microbes 
and the development of inoculations, vaccina- 
tions, and the use of antibiotics provide a 
suitable introduction and a brief over-all 
historical survey for this area of science for 
ninth and tenth grade students. 


By Louis Sutherland. II- 
Harper Johnson. Little, 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 


Bernice J. Austrheim 


Increasing Reading Efficiency. By Lyle 
L. Miller. Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 303. 
$2.95. 

This manual is intended as a basic drill 
series for group reading practice at the 
senior high school and the college levels. 
The exercises are planned to develop self- 
improvement in word recognition and in 
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comprehension. Materials used in the exer- 
cises offer significant information sufficiently 
varied in subject matter to appeal to the 
diversified interests of the students. Clear, 
specific explanation of procedures for each 
set of exercises and for computing and 
recording progress facilitate the student’s 
achievement of the aim of this manual — “to 
seek the idea behind the words.” 


Olivia M. Cooke 


1999: Our Hopeful Future. By Victor 
Cohn. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 730 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 7, Ind., 1956. Pp. 202. 
$3.75. 


A science writer for a Minneapolis news- 
paper presents a fascinating, optimistic fore- 
cast of the world of the next half-century. 
Basing his predictions on research currently 
in process, the author sketches a life of 
machine-made luxury in a world almost free 
of medical and possibly even political ills. 
Gadget-minded boys and girls—and teachers 
—will find the book stimulating reading. 


Irwin J. Suloway 


Nature’s Guardians. By Harry E. Neal. 
Julian Messner, 8 West 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 191. $3.50. 

An unusual volume in the field of conser- 
vation. It not only presents interesting facts 
and stories concerning our resources, but 
also provides good vocational and career in- 
formation. Illustrated with black and white 
photographs, the book can be an important 
addition to the collections of career books in 
school and public libraries. Highly recom- 
mended for high school and beginning college 
students. Vernon W. Brockmann 


Teen-Age Tales. Book III. By Ruth 
and Regina Heavey. Hlustrated by Courtney 
Allen et al. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1956. 
Pp. 248. $2.20. 


Teachers who are looking for stories suit- 
able for high-school students retarded in 
reading, and teen-agers eager to enter the 
imaginative world of tale-tellers but handi- 
capped by reading deficiencies will appreciate 
this book. The selections are sufficiently 
mature for the eleventh and twelfth years, 
yet the level of reading difficulty is fifth 
grade. Skillful adaptations of recently pub- 
lished material, the varied and breezy stories 
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are brightly presented in colorful format and 
are enhanced by attractive drawings and 
photographs. Final pages of the book are 
devoted to thought problems and questions 
which help to steer the reader along paths 
of comprehension and critical response. 


Eona De Vere 


Worlds Without End. By Isabel Barclay. 
Doubleday and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 352. $3.95. 

Stories of famous explorers and discov- 
erers, from Hannu of the early Egyptian 
period to Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Ben- 
net, are attractively presented. With few 
exceptions most of the men are well-known 
through history books, but their brave deeds 
and accomplishments always appeal to young 
people. The book has no illustrations but 
some excellent pictorial maps. Appropriate 
for first and second year high school students. 


Geraldine O'Malley 


Blow, Bugles, Blow. 
Allen. Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 
Fifth Ave, New York 3, N. Y., 1955. 
Pp. 217. $3.00. 

A sense of the pathos and horror, along 
with the grandeur, of men at war permeates 
this fine Civil War story. When Rick O’Shay 
volunteers to serve with the Union forces, 
his narrow background causes him to think 
only of the glory of war, the rightness of 
the Union cause, and the evil of the enemy. 
Rick’s service with General Sheridan, from 
The Wilderness to Appomattox, leads Rick 
and the reader to an awareness of the para- 
doxical nature of this unique war between 
brothers and to a broader understanding of 
war and men in general. Excellent high 
school reading. Thomas J. Creswell 


Young Skin Diver. By Philip Harkins. 
Wm. Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Pp. 188. $2.75. 


Sixteen-year-old Ned Palmer turns from 
surfboarding to skin diving as a result of 
having been rescued from drowning by Mark 
Owen, a young marine biologist. The book 
presents a detailed description of the tech- 
nique of skin diving. A mildly interest- 
ing, factually accurate book for high school 
sophomores. Thomas J. Creswell 


3y Merritt Parmelee 


SF: The Year’s Greatest Science Fiction 
and Fantasy. Edited by Judith Merril. In- 
troduction by Orson Welles. Gnome Press, 
80 East 11th St., New York 3, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 342. $3.95. 

This is the best anthology of its kind in the 
past two or three years. It contains nineteen 
short stories drawn from the 1955 S-F mag- 
azine crop. The names are mostly new, but 
include old-timers Asimov, Kuttner, Sturgeon, 
plus two contributcrs not usually connected 
with the genre — Steve Allen and Shirley 
Jackson. Typography is excellent; stories 
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should challenge the maturity of senior high 
school readers. Mark Reinsberg 


The House on the Shore. By Eilis Dillon. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 250. $2.75. 

A deserted house, an uncle who lives in 
a tree, a hostile village, stolen money, and 
mysterious strangers from foreign parts form 
the nucleus of the weird situation in which 
Jim O'Malley finds himself upon his arrival 
in Cloghanmore. With the colorful back- 
ground of the west coast of Ireland as the 
setting, events move rapidly and reach a 
breath-taking climax in a wild chase at sea. 
How Jim and his friend circumvent the 
strangers, recover the money, and restore 
peace to the village is told in an excellent 
story, distinguished by the superior quality 
of its workmanship. This lively tale of 
mystery and suspense is best suited to the 
discriminating teen-ager. 


Mary McAuliffe 


The Golden Window. By Ernie Rydberg. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 143. $2.50. 

Debbie Day is off to her first year at State 
College. Told in the first person, this en- 
gaging little story chronicles the gradual 
maturation of Debbie and her two room- 
mates. Each has adjustments to make to 
personalities, successes, and failures; the year 
is “the golden window” through which new 
values and understandings come their way. 
Definitely for younger teen-age girls. 


Eve K. Clarke 


Young Captain Barney. By Richard W. 
Edmonds. Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1956. Pp. 248. $2.75. 


An adventure-sea-story of a fifteen-year- 
old boy in pre-Revolutionary War days. The 
boy is an apprentice on a cargo ship and 
through a series of rather improbable cir- 
cumstances becomes captain of the ship at 
fifteen. In spite of rather technical sea-going 
terms, the book holds the interest of the 
reader. Ruth Dawson 


Young Bill Fargo. By Lohnes Frazier. Ll- 
lustrated by Pers Crowell. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 200. $2.75. 

Bill Fargo encounters many obstacles on 
his journey to Walla Walla in Washington 
Territory, not the least of which is falling 
in with a gang of blood-thirsty cut-throats. 
His one desire, that of finding his brother 
Mark and making a home for little Betsy, 
seems doomed to disappointment, but a sud- 
den turn of events clears away his difficulties 
and satisfies everyone. This warm, absorbing 
story of a boy’s loyalty and devotion to duty 
will appeal to teen-agers. 


Mary McAuliffe 
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Is This My Love. By Gertrude E. 
Illustrated by Lili Rethi. Longmans, 
and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
1956. Pp. 228. $3.00. 

Beatrice Whitcliff, to escape an unpleasant 
marriage in England, decides to go to America 
as one of the one hundred maids sent to the 
Virginia colony as prospective wives for the 
settlers. Unused to hardships, she coura- 
geously endures the two-month Atlantic 
crossing, but rebels at the primitive customs 
and rude manners in the growing community. 
With love comes understanding and _ final 
acceptance of the pioneer life. An historical 
romance that will enrich history and English 
assignments and be enjoyed by older girls. 

Eve K. Clarke 


Finney. 
Green 


Mee 


T hat 
Friermood. 


AV 


Jones Hamilton 
575 Madison 


1956. Pp. 252. 


Girl. By Elizabeth 
and Co., 
Bes: 


Doubleday 
ve., New York 22, 
2.75. 


5 


Lizzie Lou 
appearance, 


Jones, hating her name and 
finds high school dull and un- 
friendly. Then her aunt, a famous Broadway 
star, comes to town to convalesce from a 
serious illness. With her aunt’s help, Lizzie 
develops her talents and self-confidence and 
takes a long step towards emotional maturity. 
Vivid characterizations within the warmth of 
a strong family circle make this an excellent 
novel for the older teen-agers. 
Eve Clarke 

Song of the Wheels. By Christine Price. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 212. $3.00. 

A story of colonial times, of an English 
family who came to America and worked in 
New York state as tenant farmers. Although 
apparently written for a younger age group, 
the book will interest junior and senior high 
school students because of the tie-in with 
United States history and the Farmers’ 
Rebellion. Ruth Dawson 


Books Received 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


The United Nations and Human Rights. 
By James Frederick Green. The Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., 1956. Pp. 194. $1.50. 


Psychology in Education. By James B. 
Stroud. Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 617. 
$5.00. 


The Science Teacher in Action By Helen 
Lawrence Merrill. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1140 Columbus Ave., Boston 
20, Mass., 1956. Pp. 84. $2.25. 


Theories of Learning. By Ernest R. Hil- 
gard. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd 
St. New York 1, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 563. 


$5.50. 


Speech Handicapped School Children. Re- 
vised Edition. By Wendell Johnson et al. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 575. $4.50. 


School Program to School Plant: 
A Discussion of Planning School Buildings. 
By John H. Herrick et al. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 482. $5.50. 


From 


The Public Junior College. Part I, Fifty- 
fifth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Prepared by Year- 
book Committee: David H. Clift et al. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 S. Ellis Ave., 
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Chicago 37, Ill, 1956. Pp. 347 
3.25 


paper: $3.25. 


. Cloth: $4.00; 


Groups and the Constitution. 
Horn. Stanford University 
Calif., 1956. Pp. 187. $3.00. 


3y Robert A. 
Press, Stanford, 


Juvenile Delinquency. Edited by Grant S. 
McClellan. The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 
University Ave., New York 52, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 183. $2.00. 


High School Personnel Work Today. 
Second Edition. By Jane Warters. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 358. $4.75. 


Story and Verse for Children. 
Blanton Huber. Illustrated by 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., 1955. 


3y Miriam 
Lynd Ward. 
New York 11, 


of Interna- 
Kirk et al. 
Jackson P1., 
Pp. 158. $2.50. 


The Changing Environment 
tional Relations. By Grayson 
The Brookings Institution, 722 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Psychology, Psychiatry, and their Public 
Interest. By Maurice H. Krout. University 
of Minnesota Press, 10 Nicholson Hall, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. Pp. 217. $4.00. 


Improving Reading Instruction. By Donald 


D. Durrell. World Book Co., 313. Park Hill, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. Pp. 402: 
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For the Middle Grades 


The Children’s Illustrated Classics. Hans 
Brinker or the Silver Skates. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Illustrated by Hans Baum- 
hauer. Modern Fairy Stories. Chosen and 
introduced by Roger Lancelyn Green. Illus- 
trated by E. H. Shepard. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
1955. Pp. 295 and 270 respectively. $2.25 
and $2.95 respectively. 


Bats and Gloves and Glory. By Marion 
Renick. Illustrated by Pru Herric. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 215. $2.50. 


Molly in the Middle. Written and illus- 
trated by Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 127. $2.25. 


Buss Wants a Boat. By Neil Anderson. 
Illustrated by Corrinne Boyd Dillon. Julian 
Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y., Pp. 158. $2.50. 


The Young Traveler in Gr y 
Geoffrey Trease. Edited by Margaret Hodges. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192. $3.50. 


Little Pear and the Rabbits. By Eleanor 
Frances Lattimore. William Morrow and 
Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 125. $2.50. 


Fireworks For Windy Foot. By Frances 
Frost. Illustrated by Lee Townsend. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 176. $2.75. 


Betsy's Busy Summer. By Carolyn Hay- 
wood. William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 189. 


$2.95. 
Tizz Takes a Trip. By Eliza Bialk. Chil- 


drens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 10, 
Ill., 1956. Pp. 96. $2.50. 


For the Upper Grades 


Big Red. By Jim Kjelgaard. Illustrated 
by Bob Kuhn. Holiday House, 8 W. 1th 
St.. New York 11, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 254. 


$2.75. 


The Young Traveler in India and Pakistan. 
By Geoffrey Trease. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. Sketches by R. Anderson. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192. $3.50. 


Nellie 
Schule. 
Phila- 


Tall Tales and Tall Men. By 
McCaslin. Illustrated by Clifford 
Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., 
delphia 2, Pa., 1956. Pp. 238. $3.50. 


Wyatt Earp: U. S. Marshall. By Stewart 
H. Holbrook. Illustrated by Ernest Richard- 


son. Random House. 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 180. $1.50. 


For the High School 


The Story of 
Jeannette Eaton. 
graphs. William 
Fourth Ave., New 
Pp. 251. $3.95. 


Eleanor Roosevelt... By 
Illustrated with photo- 
Morrow and Co., 425 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. 


The Physical World. Second Edition. By 
Paul McCorkle. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1956. 


Pp. 465. $5.25. 


Solid Geometry. Revised. By Daniel T. 
Sigley and William T. Stratton.. The Dryden 
Press, 31 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 197. $2.60. 


The World Around Us. Reprint. By Zoe 
A. Thralls. Maps planned and drawn by 
Harold K. Faye. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 480. $4.20. 


November-December, 1956 


Best Sports Stories of 1956. 
Irving T. Nahs and Edward Ehre. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave. New 
York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 336. $3.75. 


Edited by 


Costumes and Style. By Henny Harold 
Hanwen. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 160 


$5.95. 


Understanding Science. By William H. 
Crouse. Revised edition. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 192. $3.75. 

Study Type of Reading } 
Ruth Strang. Revised edition. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 W. 120 th St., New York 
27, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 117. 80 cents (Paper 
bound). 


Exercises. By 
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The New Paperbacks 


For Upper Grades 


Tawny. By Thomas C. Hinkle. Teen Age 
Book Club. $.25. 

Dog story with Western setting. 

Gray Wolf. By Rutherford Montgomery. 
Teen Age Book Club. $.25. 

Wolves against ranchers in the West. 

The Building of Ancient Egypt. By Helen 


and Richard Leacroft. Puffin Picture Books. 
$.50 


Many fine illustrations in color. 


Husky. By Rutherford Montgomery. Teen 


Age Book Club. $.25. 


Arctic adventures. 


Mountain Pony. By Henry Larom. Teen 


Age Book Club. $.25. 


A city boy against Wyoming rustlers. 


For the High School 


Andrew Jackson. By Gerald W. Johnson. 
Jantam. $.50. 


A standard biography. 


Hiroshima. By John Hersey. Bantam. $.25. 
Six eye-witness accounts by survivors of 
the first atomic bomb. 


Mama's Bank Account. By Kathryn Forbes. 
3antam. $.25. 
The source of “I Remember Mama.” 


Captains Courageous. By Rudyard Kipling. 
3antam. $.35. 


Campbell’s Kingdom. By Hammond Innes. 
Abridged. Bantam. $.25. 

Adventure in the Canadian Rockies. 

The Pocket History of the United States. 
By Allan Nevins and Henry Steele Com- 
mager. New Enlarged Edition. Pocket. $.50. 
By Charles Dickens. 
W agenknecht. 


Great Expectations. 
Introduction by Edward 
Pocket. $.35. 

Adam Bede. By George Eliot. Introduc- 
tion by Maxwell H. Goldberg. Pocket. $.50. 

Stars in My Crown. By Joe David Brown. 
Teen Age Book Club. $.25. 

A minister battles a typhoid epidemic. 


The Phantom Roan. By Stephen Holt. 
Teen Age Book Club. $.25. 


A boy trains an outlaw horse for.the rodeo. 


How To Be a Better Member. By Horace 
Coon. Signet. $.35. 

Guide for club members and officers, with 
rules of parliamentary procedure. 


Gridiron Challenge. By Jackson Scholz. 
Teen Age Book Club. $.35. 

College football and the making of a man 
out of a belligerent boy. 


American Folk Tales and Songs. Compiled 
by Richard Chase. Signet. $.50. 

Words and music are included for folk 
songs. 


The New American Webster Handy Col- 
lege Dictionary. Signet. $.50. 

Illustrated. Includes pronunciation guide, 
gazetteer, foreign words and phrases. 


Not This August. By C. M. Kornbluth. 
Bantam. $.35. 
Science-fiction. 


U.S. in 1965. 


Communists take over the 


Anna and the King of Siam. By Margaret 
Landon. Abridged. Pocket Books. $.35. 


Illustrated chapter headings. 


Good Reading. Edited by J. Sherwood 
Weber. Mentor. $.50. 


Concise descriptions of 1500 books in many 
fields. 


The Pearl Lagoon. By Charles Nordhoff. 
Teen Age Book Club. $.25. 


Treasure hunting in the South Seas. 


Invincible Louisa. By Cornelia Meigs. 
Teen Age Book Club. $.25. 


Biography of Louisa May Alcott. 


War and Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. Abridged 
and edited by Manuel Komroff. Bantam. $.75. 


Chicago Schools Journal 





Educational Conferences and Conventions 


December 26-30: Speech and Theatre Convention: a joint meeting 
of the Speech Association of America, American Educational 
Theatre Association, National Society for the Study of 
Communication, National University Extension Association — 
Committee on Discussion and Debate Materials, American 


Forensic Association, and other related organizations, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


December 27-30: Annual Winter Conference, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, in conjunction with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, New York City, 
New York. 

February 14-16: Annual Convention, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, NEA, Chicago, Illinois. 


February 14-16: Annual Meeting, National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Instiutions, division of United Business Edu- 
cation Association, NEA, Chicago, Illinois. 

February 15-21: National Convention, American Association of 


School Administrators, NEA, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 16-20: Midwinter Meeting, National School Public Re- 
lations Association, NEA, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 23-27: Forty-first Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-Schools Principals, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

March 1-5: National Convention, Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA, Washington, D. C. 


March 4-6: Twelfth Annual National Conference, Association for 
Higher Education, NEA, Chicago, Illinois. 


March 17-21: Twelfth Annual Conference, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA, St. Louis, Missouri. 


March 20-23: National Convention, National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 


March 20-April 1: National Convention, National Association of 
Deans of Women, San Francisco, California. 


March 24-29: Annual Meeting, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


March 29-30: Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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